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COMING 


A forest wilderness is on 
the march in the Southern 
Appalachians. In a vigor- 
ous advance it is reoccupy- 
ing thousands of acres 
wrested from it by settlers 
during the last century. 
Thus the tables are being 
turned—for America has 
always seen man invading 
and pushing back the wil- 
derness. In the September 
issue Charles R. Ross, a 
newcomer to AMERICAN 
Forssts, tells of this un- 
usual movement in “Wil- 
derness_ Resurgent’”—a 
truly fine story. 





Alfred M. Bailey and Rob- 
ert J. Niedrach have just 
returned from another of 
their dramatie camera ex- 
peditions and report on 
their findings—and experi- 
ences—in “Filming the 
Golden Eagle.” W. C. Low- 
dermilk will also be back in 
the September issue, con- 
cluding his series on his 
soil studies in North Africa 
with a discussion of the 
little waters of this ancient 
land. There will also be 
“Primitive Forests—Their 
Geologic Record,” by Allan 
F. Matthews and “Look- 
ing Backward on Logging,” 
by Newell L. Wright. 
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FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of 
May 27, transmitting the poster stamps 
printed as a part of your campaign to 
prevent forest fires. 

Your organization is doing a splendid 
work in educating the people so that these 
conflagrations which destroy so much of 
our valuable timber may be prevented, 
and I wish to congratulate you upon the 
issuance of these attractive stamps. They 
should be very effective in your campaign. 
James A. Farley, Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 





METAL FIRE STAMPS 


Sir: I think the forest fire protection 
stamp is impressive and beautiful as well. 
The thought oceurs to me that much good 
could be accomplished were a stamp of its 
kind to be turned out in metal. 

I feel certain that those interested in 
forestry as well as the farming element of 
the country would be only too happy to 
furnish labor to affix signs of its kind on 
trees or other places in the forest at least 
ten feet from the ground. I suggest this 
height in order that those who have noth- 
ing else to do would not interfere with 
them. 

It would seem to me the federal govern- 
ment should stand the expense for the 
metal signs, conditioned upon those receiv- 
ing them furnishing the labor, and should 
the government not be willing to stand the 
expense in its entirety, a small tax on the 
lumbermen of the country should follow. 

I think the signs would be so attractive 
that most everyone passing through the 
woods or on the highways would be sure 
to observe them.—F rank P. Furlong, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


MORE ON THE POPLAR 


Sir: Paul Hosmer’s article, “Sustained 
Yield a la Poplar” (July issue), sounds 
facetious and not very accurate, but P. 
W. Ayres told me years ago that poplar 
is one of the best trees for pulp. I have 
often used it for lumber. And a profes- 
sor at Columbia has been breeding poplar 
hybrids to secure quicker growth. 

One question I want to know is whether 
shoots from a poplar stump are likely to 
have heart rot, making them unsuitable 
for lumber, and whether this makes them 
unsuitable for pulp. I recently eut a small 
poplar, which was a stump sprout about 
ten years old. The top of the old stump 
had completely healed over, but the heart 
of the log has a brownish stain. 

If poplar stump sprouts are good for 
pulp then poplar would be a fine crop for 
this state, for it gives you a ten year 
financial rotation, and comes back quickly 
if some city dweller burns you out. 

In the colder sections of the country 
poplar farming could be combined with 
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beaver farming, the beavers eating the 
tops while the logs go to the pulp mill. 
That heart rot question seems to be the 
key to the whole business.—James R. Ran- 
dolph, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


CONSERVATION THINKING 


Sir: I was thoroughly disgusted with 
your issue devoted entirely to propaganda 
against all use of fire. This covered the 
harm that fires can do to the forests from 
every conceivable angle, but not one word 
as to the good it can be made to do or of 
its place in ecology. 

After reading this issue I was about at 
the point of resigning my membership 
when the next issue came along and I 
found one of the finest articles it has ever 
been my pleasure to read. I refer to “The 
Farmer as a Conservationist,” by Aldo 
Leopold. 

In my opinion this is the type of ar- 
ticles we need to straighten out conserva- 
tion thinking, and I wish it were possible 
for a copy to be placed in the hands of 
every thinking man, woman, and school 
child in this country. 

Isn’t it possible that some of the or- 
ganizations can reproduce this article as 
a separate and give it the widest possible 
distribution?—-Herbert L. Stoddard, di- 
rector, Cooperative Quail Study Associa- 
tion, Thomasville, Georgia. 





THE “FOREST MANAGER" 


Sir: I wish to acknowledge receipt of 
the ten copies of The American Forestry 
Association’s new book “The Forest Man- 
ager.” 

I have gone over this book carefully— 
a part of it a second time—and I wish to 
say that I feel that it would be worth 
much to many North Carolina farmers if 
they would read it and give thought to its 
contents. The third chapter (Forest Soil 
and its Treatment) is of especial interest. 
I would consider this chapter alone to be 
worth the price of the book. 

I would like to see this book put in the 
libraries of all the agricultural high 
schools of North Carolina, and I am tak- 
ing the liberty of calling it to the atten- 
tion of T. E. Brown, director of Voea- 
tional Education, also to J. K. Coggin who 
has charge of the preparation of the sub- 
ject matter material for the vocational 
schools.—R. W. Graeber, secretary, The 
North Carolina Forestry 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Association, 


AUSTRALIA'S FIRE TRAGEDY 


Sir: “We had an exceptionally bad 
fire year in 1939, as you may have seen 
by your press. The winter of 1938 was 
exceptionally dry and conditions were 
most menacing. Unfortunately the menace 
materialized when a period of high north 





winds, temperatures of 114 degrees, and 
humidities of four, commenced in early 
January. The fires reached such propor- 
tions that no human effort seemed to any 
avail. The intense heat caused a distilla- 
tion of the essential oils in the eucalypts 
and these, mixing with the air and carried 
along by the raging winds, caused the air 
in these currents, especially in the valleys, 
to ignite. These flames could be seen 
sweeping along the bare ground where 
nothing of an inflammable nature existed, 

“Under the circumstances it was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous for men to be in the 
bush in line with the fires. Our service 
(Forests Commission of Victoria) lost no 
less than four of its officers—all of them 
men of considerable experience. 

“We had just to wait until rain fell be- 
fore there was any chance whatever of 
dealing with the outbreak. 

“The conflagration of 1939 seems t 
have resembled in area and intensity that 
of 1851 in what is still remembered as 
‘Black Friday.’ It was, for us, a very 
tragie occurrence and exceedingly discour- 
aging. One wonders how long it will he 
before the public develops a ‘fire con- 
science’ and takes reasonable precautions.” 
—W. W. Gay, commissioner, Forests 
Commission of Victoria, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 


GARDEN CLUBS CHAIRMAN 


Sir: I wish to inform you that my 
successor has been appointed as chairman 
of Conservation, National Council of Gar- 
den Clubs. She is Mrs. Forest Hutten- 
locher, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. She is better known as Fae 
and is, as you know, an associate editor of 
the above magazine. 

You will find her a well informed, en- 
thusiastie conservationist and I wish for 
both of you an association as profitable 
and as agreeable as mine has been.—Mrs. 
Kemble White, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


NATURE PICTURE CONTEST 


Sir: An exhibition of photographs 
with award of prizes will be held under 
the auspices of the New York State Nature 
Association from October 16 to 29. A 
first prize of $20, a second prize of $10, 
and a third prize of $5 will be awarded 
to the pictures which best represent the 
spirit and beauty of wild birds and ani- 
mals photographed in their natural en- 
vironment. 

For those interested, prints must be 
mounted on standard 16” x 20” mounts 
in such a way that the long dimension 
of the mount is vertical. The name and 
address of the exhibitor must be typed or 
printed on the back of each mount. All 
entries must be sent not later than October 
7, 1939, to Miss Alice Morgan Wright, 
393 State Street, Albany, New York. 

The exhibition will be held in the gal- 
leries of The American Humane Assocla- 
tion, 135 Washington Avenue, Albany.— 
Miss Alice Morgan Wright, Albany, New 
York. 
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The 34-15 (left) — supplied in 3-phase, 110, 220 or 440 volts 2-wire type at 13 kw., .9 P.F. 50° C. temperature rise generator. 
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The Association's National Headquarters, 919 Seventeenth 
Street, Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. 


@ The American Forestry Association is a national or- 
ganization—educational in character. It is devoted to 
the protection and perpetuation of forests, trees and 
wildlife. It was the first nationally organized recogni- 
tion in this country of the permanent need of forests as a 





THE ASSOCIATION 


continuous source of raw wood and for the protection 
of our soil and water supply. Association activities seek 
to spread a wider knowledge of the country’s natural re- 
sources to the end that they will be preserved by wise use. 

More than half a century ago, serious men and women 
of vision protested the folly of allowing America’s vast 
riches in the form of forests and other natural resources 
to continue to be destroyed. Recognizing the need 
of public education and action on a national scale, they 
organized The American Forestry Association. That was 
in September 1875 and from that date, the Association 
has been in continuous operation in the public service. 
Among its many educational activities is publication of 
the two magazines, AMERICAN Forests and CONSERVA- 
TION. 

The Association was not conceived, nor is it operated 
for financial gain. Supported primarily by membership 
dues, its income over and above actual expenses is re- 
turned at once to extend the scope and field of its work. 
It is independent of Government affiliation or control, 
though supporting sound public programs for the prog- 
ress of forestry, both state and national. Its work is ad- 
ministered and controlled by a rotating Board of Direc- 
tors made up of individuals of national standing—both 
men and women thoroughly informed as to the nation’s 
present-day conservation needs, equipped too through ex- 
perience, ability and training to advance the Association’s 
program. They serve entirely voluntarily, without re- 
muneration of any sort. 

A series of brief life sketches of the presidents of the 
Association from its inception has just been completed, 
and it is the purpose now to use this space in the maga- 
zine from month to month in presenting similar sketches 
of the members of the Board, believing that our mem- 
bers will be glad of this more intimate introduction 
to the governing Board, and that such recognition is due 
them because of their altruistic and devoted services. 
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Board of Directors 
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JULY 1 WAS a somber if not fateful day 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps. On 
that date the Corps pulled down its flag as 
an independent federal agency and in ae- 
cordance with President Roosevelt’s reorgani- 
zation command, surrendered itself to the 
Federal Security Ageney as one of its six 
component parts. Hereafter the CCC will be under the over-all supervision and direction 
of Paul V. MeNutt, just appointed by President Roosevelt to head up the FSA. 

And on the same date some five thousand officers of the Army Reserve Corps who 
have been serving the CCC as camp commanders and in other capacities were stripped 
of their Army uniforms and put into the drab green cloth of the CCC enrollee with only 
a brass button or two on their right sleeves to distinguish their positions of authority. 
Coupled with this loss of outward prestige was a general reduction in pay and War 
Department perquisites and a general coverage into the civilian federal service. 

Neither of these changes have rested well with those in authority. It is known that 
Robert Fechner who has headed the Corps with distinction since its inception liked not at 
all the loss of Corps independence and felt so strongly about it that he offered his 
resignation to President Roosevelt. The President is reported to have refused to accept 
it and to have persuaded Mr. Fechner to remain as Direetor—temporarily at least. 

Nor do the reserve officers like the curtailment of pay and glamour which attaches 
to the right to wear the Army uniform. Both they and the Army are wondering what 
effect this will have upon the morale of the enrollees, upon the discipline which reserve 
officers as civilians will be able to command and upon the class of reserve officers which 
the CCC hereafter will attract. Opinion generally is that there will be a general lowering 
in all three brackets. 

The reserve officers, it would appear, have themselves and their past comrades 
in arms to thank for this unhappy situation. When the National Defense Act was pend- 
ing in Congress this spring a veterans’ lobby succeeded in having a rider attached to it 
giving reserve officers serving the CCC the same retirement and disability benefits as 
officers of the regular Army. President Roosevelt objected and asked Congress to rescind 
the amendment. When it did not, the President did his own rescinding by simply issuing 
an order terminating the active duty status of CCC reserve officers, which had the effect 
of continuing their employment as camp commanders, assistant commanders and aides 
but in civilian capacity and at civilian rates of pay. 

~ 7 * 





IF YOU would hold a looking glass to present day national park trends, read Con- 
gressman Bertrand W. Gearhart’s remarks in the Congressional Record of June 20. 
Mr. Gearhart comes from California and is author of the bill to create a new national 
park embracing the famous Kings River Canyon. Much of the area involved is now in 
a national forest and the justification for making a national park is to preserve its scenic 
features by locking out commercial use and development. That is and always has been 
the purpose of national park making. 

According to Mr. Gearhart, however, this long standing conception of national parks 
is all wrong. His modern version is that the creation of a national park does not per- 
manently lock up or lock out anything. Even the grazing of sheep and cattle may be : 
preferred park activity. Speaking of his own bill, he says: 

“A provision has been inserted in the proposed park bill (Kings Canyon) which 
will authorize the grazing permittees to graze within the new park as long as they 
desire to renew their permits, for life if that is their wish. So no livestock grazer, be he 
‘attleman or sheepman, will lose anything which he now enjoys by reason of the creation 
of the proposed park. * * * On the contrary, they will become vested with life permits, 
a special privilege that is enjoyed by few, if by any others at all.” 

That ought to win the grazing industry not only to the Kings Canyon proposal 
but to the proposition of turning all national forests into national parks! 


Ona Zu 


Editor. 
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Life on a western dude ranch is diverting, a wonderful holiday— 
even though it includes no cattle herding, round-ups, or branding 

















| WANTED TO HERD CATTLE 


By GRACE ERNESTINE RAY 


1f WAS a heavy blow when I discovered that the west- 
ern mountain dude ranch where I had registered was 
one of many such ranches which have no eattle, or only 
enough to supply milk, butter and beef for the larder. 
I had read in travel folders that “a dude ranch is one 
where cattle raising is combined with entertaining pay- 
ing guests”, and that a person may “mingle with the 
cowpunchers and take part in herding, branding and 
other activities”. One enticing bulletin quoted a cow- 
boy as having said: 

“Yeah, we’d sure admire to have some help with the 
round-up !” 

Having seen sun-baked Oklahoma in summer, I knew 
that because of the heat, the rattlesnakes, and black 
widow spiders, a cattle ranch is no place for a dude. 
But it had not occurred to me that a dude ranch is no 
place for a cow. 

“In the heart of the dude ranch country, you may 
ride herd with the buckarooes,” read the publicity. As 
I lived in Oklahoma, a beef-raising state, these remarks 
fitted in with my idea of a “ranch”. There certainly 
would be lots of cattle around the place. I had for- 
gotten that in California a ranch may be anything from 
a farmer’s grape vineyard to a movie star’s mansion. 

So I had gone to the de luxe ranges expecting to obey 
the urge to drive somebody’s cattle somewhere—an urge 
so strong that it suggested a throwback to unethical 











ancestors, although it was just a reaction from teaching 
school. 

I stopped at one of the smaller dude ranches that 
help entertain the herds of people who do what Horace 
Greeley suggested and go west—at least for the summer. 

“How many head of cattle have you?” I eagerly 
asked Bill, owner of the ranch. 

“Just the milk cows,” he answered. “Dudes bring in 
more’n beef, and I can spend the winters workin’ in the 
city—more comfortable. I’m a plumber.” 

It didn’t cure my weakness for cattle herding to be 
permitted, without extra cost, to drive up Bill’s eleven 
Jersey cows, their calves and a bull at milking time that 
night. Bill instructed me to bring the bull to the cere- 
mony with his feminine friends, or else he would come 
through the fences. 

“Where’s our cowboy guide?” I asked the next morn- 
ing when we were ready to ride to the Wahoo, a neigh- 
boring ranch which was sponsoring a publie rodeo and 
barbecue. 

“I’m it,” answered Bootie, a girl in blue jeans, cow- 
boy boots and wide-brimmed hat. She was Bill’s eight- 
een-year-old daughter. 

On arriving at the Wahoo, I was gripped with the 
fear that the wild west had gone feminine. There were 
hundreds of women—coeds, matrons, grandmothers, in- 
fants 





all wearing some sort of pants: waist overalls, 


Our program was one of action. We rode dark wooded trails, 
visited Indian battle grounds, went fishing and caught speckled trout 
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Union Pacific Railroad 





tion, but, after all, they 
were just glorified 
boarding houses, with 
rates several times as 
high. However, they 
included the exclusive 
use of a horse or an 
animal so designated. 
These ranches had a 
rustic atmosphere and 
gave the guest the im- 
pression that he was 
roughing it, but the 
only real hardship was 
that he was expected to 
ride his horse. 

“Many dudes do 
nothing but sit in their 
sabins and drink,” com- 
plained Jim Buzard, a 
disgruntled old cowboy 
at the Wahoo who had 


Union Pacifie Railroad been renovated for use 


The wild west has gone feminine, around the dude ranches at as a dude wrangler. 


least—and the romantic cowpuncher has gone with the cattle 


pajamas, shorts, slacks, culottes, jodphurs or chaps! 
But where were the romantic cowboys! And where 
were those rude cowpunchers of fiction who lured east- 
ern dudes out and set them afoot in the desert; or 
mounted them on blear-eyed brones called “Moonlight 
and Roses” or some such name? 

On a tour of the Wahoo I learned that this ranch, 
like our outfit, had cabins with fireplace and bath, chef 
cooking, tea service, breakfast served in bed, sun rooms 
for bridge parties, and a ballroom, with orchestra music 
oceasionally. Could cattle have a proper home life in 
such surroundings? I decided it must have been a 
slight overstatement that dude ranching and the cattle 
business were combined and conducted side by side with 
the same equipment. Although no statistics were avail- 
able, I felt sure that the Chicago stoeckyards did not 
depend upon dude ranches to fill their corrals. 

These ranches were wonderful places to spend a vaea- 





The wheels of the chuck-wagon still turn, but not for the round- 
up. Its welcome call is now answered by picknicking dudes 


Of course, he was ex- 
aggerating. I learned 
that it was customary 
for all dudes to take short easy rides occasionally. 

Disillusioned, I lay awake that night. Although I 
had gone out there not knowing what a dude ranch was, 
I was past some stages of ignorance, for in childhood | 
had ridden cows and calves, raced horses bareback, 
chased jackrabbits, and had run a go-devil plow in 
Oklahoma. I was ready for advanced lessons such as 
steer-roping described in folders. 

“We're goin’ through the cave today,” Bill greeted us 
at breakfast. He served as guide, camp cook, horse- 
wrangler, and all things to all guests. 

Red, a Yale football end, Ralph, a Chicago book sales- 
man, Trixie, a Detroit stenographer, and I agreed to go 
with Bill. The cave was a beautiful natural formation 
in the national park. He took us back into it for half a 
mile, then blew out the only candle and told us to walk 
out in the dark. Red got his six-feet-two hung up in a 
small aperture and yelled in fright that he could not 
find the way. I didn’t 
understand why we 
were lost, for I had no- 
ticed that there were 
no branch passages as 
we came in. But panic 
seized me, and I 
thought of wandering 
for weeks and _ perish- 
ing in underground 
blackness. Then a light 
flashed, I heard the in- 
visible Bill laugh, and I 
felt his arm about my 
waist, trying, to guide 
me or something. 

“You got turned 
’round and were goin’ 
further into the cave 
’stead of comin’ out,” 
Bill told us. 

The next day we 
rode horseback to a 
pienie site in Rust- 
lers’ Gulch. The chuck- 
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wagon followed. One of the boys shot some mountain 
grouse as large as frying-sized chickens. The wrangler 
explained to him that he had violated the law, but the 
boy said he was sorry that the damage was already 
done. So he cooked his game. After the birds were 
served, two strange cowboys rode along. 

“Light down and have some rabbit,” the host invited. 
They accepted. 

“First time I ever saw a rabbit with a gizzard,” said 
one of the strangers, with that smile which cowboys are 
forced to wear when they call somebody a liar. 

We rode to see a waterfall in a national park and 
lowered ourselves to the bottom on a ladder of lariats, 


Dude psychology provides for herding these people’s 
children, who, regardless of previous experience in rid- 
ing, are soon roaming the range like Sioux Indians. It 
provides for planning incessant activity to use up the 
energy of college boys and girls deprived of paved roads 
and night clubs. Galloping their horses up and down 
mountains uses up this energy—but it costs money to 
replace dead horses. 

Bill discounted the gag about the girl who said she 
thought that a saddle horn was used for honking in 
traffic, but said he had seen dudes who didn’t know 
which side of the horse to mount from. He said he met 
a New Jersey man who knew that either the poreupine 





The ranch had cabins with fireplace and bath, chef cooking, tea service, breakfast served in bed, 
and sun rooms for bridge parties. Could cattle have a proper home life in such surroundings? 


while a Washington, D. C., judge and his wife in the 
party sang “The Man on the Flying Trapeze,” with a 
Madison Square Garden emphasis on the “Oh!” 

One day when it rained I cornered Bill and learned 
about ranches. Dude ranchers have developed a psy- 
chology which includes the practice of taking dudes on 
camping trips and giving them the impression that their 
survival is being made possible wholly by their own ef- 
forts. It includes the art of making middle-aged ma- 
trons happy though on horseback. It teaches that it is 
helpful to hire older guides to inspire romantic ideas 
in these women to sustain them when stiff knees and 
backs threaten to lay them low. 
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or the skunk fought with poison gas and that the other 
hurled lances, but the man didn’t know which was 
which. 

Our program was one of action, even though it in- 
cluded no cattle herding, round-ups, or branding. We 
took moonlight rides to sites of Indian battle grounds. 
We watched a forest fire at night, after riding up a 
dark wooded trail to a point which overlooked a hun- 
dred miles of country. We went fishing and caught 
speckled trout. 

We had a horse race in a meadow. After having rid- 
den army horses at home, where rules prohibited even 
a canter, I was astounded when Bill shouted : “Now, we'll 
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yace to that tall pine!” Simpkins, a sissy professor from 
Boston, won that race in spite of all we could do. He 
simply had the best horse. 

We went swimming in cold streams fed by mountain 
snow, but I don’t recommend that. The shock left me 
without breath to shriek as loud as the situation de- 
manded. Seeking lower altitude, we found a warm- 
water pond and swam the horses across it. We unsad- 
dled, and Trixie and I rode bareback while Red and 
Ralph were towed behind, holding to the horse’s tails as 
the horses swam. 

After conditioning in the saddle, we rode up to the 
mountain Cow Camp. There we had our first experience 
in camping without an automobile beside the tent. We 
were far from any highway or any help afforded by the 
machine age. It is clear now why the traditional cowboy 
shot his wife when she broke her leg. 

“Cow Camp” was merely the name of the place; there 
were no cattle. We stayed until two feminine business 
executives from Ohio got saturated in dirt and had to go 
back to showers and finger waves. Dirt didn’t worry the 
men. <A clergyman from New York claimed it was his 
right to get as dirty as pos- 
sible there. We slept in tee- 
pees, tricky little tents that 
blow down in a storm. Our 
table service was informal. 
We reached the point where, 
without wrinkling them much, 
we could cateh pancakes 
tossed across the room. 

“You women should wear 
blue jeans,” encouraged Susie, 
Bill’s wife. “They wash, and 
you e¢an’t tear ’em.” 

Their disadvantage, we 
found later, was that they 
drew up two inches the first 
time they were tubbed, a half 
inch the second, and a frac- 
tion of an inch each time after 
that. It took a mathematician 
to figure out what size to buy. 

“I’m gonna take Grace and 
Auntie on a pack trip to Emerald Lake,” Red announced 
one day at Cow Camp. 

“With me as guide?” asked Bill. 

“No, I’ll guide, wrangle, and everything,” said Red. 

Although Red had earried pigskins over gridirons, he 
had never tied a diamond-hitch on a pack, pitched a tent, 
nor wrangled horses overnight. 

“We don’t have any hobbles,” Bill pointed out. “Your 
horses might leave you in the night.” Emerald Lake was 
twelve miles from Cow Camp. It was a beautiful spot 
in the national forest. On its bank was a natural camp- 
ing site, with spring nearby. 





G. H. Collingwood, forester for the Association. 





DAY DREAMS OF A WOODED WAY 


There are no dreams that with me stay 
Like day dreams of a wooded way, 
Where stately elms grow lank and tall, 
To shade the mystic waterfall; 

Where thorny stems with berries red 
Salute and toss their burdened head. had been delayed 
The wild rose flaunts a dainty pink, 

Where fuzzy bees with ardor drink, 

And corn flags wave in countless line 

To turn to gold in autumn time. 

With pole and line, down shadowed streams, 
I live again my boyhood dreams. 


—William Thompson. 


LAST CALL FOR THE WILDERNESS 


Although one party is already in the field and two more are making ready to get under way early in August, there is still 
time to join the Kings River Expedition of The American Forestry Association's "Trail Riders of the Wilderness.’ A limited 
number of reservations are available for this party, scheduled to leave Bishop, California, on August 20 for thirteen days in 
the highest country in continental United States. The first expedition left Sun Valley, Idaho, on July 18 under the direction of 
The Gila, New Mexico, party will get under way from Silver City on 
August |, while the Maroon Bells-Snowmass party will leave Glenwood Springs, Colorado, on August 3. 
two expeditions are not available as they reached their maximum number early in July. For reservations with the Kings River 
party, however, write or wire The American Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





As Red was determined to serve as his own wrangler, 
it was planned that we should stake out Nellie, a favorite 
mare, with the horses. Bill felt sure the other horses 
would not desert Nellie. We left the next morning, and 
by five o’clock that afternoon our tents were set up beside 
the lake. Red told us that we were to do nothing, not 
even help cook, as that is a dude wrangler’s job. He 
finally said I might keep an eye on the horses. 

It was well that we went to sleep early that night, for 
at dawn Red came to our tent and told us that two of the 
horses, Silver Angel and Whiz-Bang, were gone. He left 
immediately to find them, as he was afraid they had gone 
back to Cow Camp. 

After breakfast we sat on the rocks in the sunshine, 
and camp-followers flew around us. We found that these 
birds would light on our heads and eat pancakes placed 
there. Many hours passed, but Red did not come back. 
We decided he had gone to Cow Camp, and we knew that 
if so, he would be gone all day. 

Two suspicious-looking men with stubble beards 
camped near our tents. We trembled in our cowboy 
boots—two women alone in the high mountains many 
miles from any human help. 
By that time in the afternoon 
heavy clouds had hidden the 
sun, and tiny pellets of sleet 
had begun to fall. The wind 
was threatening to blow down 
our poorly stretched tent. 

After an absence of about 
twelve hours, Red appeared, 
leading the errant horses. He 
because 
Whiz-Bang was hard to lead 
upgrade on the mountain trail. 
He cheerfully greeted our 
camp neighbors, and we learn- 
ed that they were just New 
York dudes. 

At the end of my vacation, 
I knew that I had had a won- 
derful holiday riding in the 
national forests; I admitted 
that life on a western dude 
ranch was diverting, and I would have pronounced it en- 
tirely satisfactory if I could have forgotten about the 
cattle-herding. But in one respect it conformed with all 
traditions: people observed old western code, and asked 
no prying questions. All that I was requested to reveal 
about myself was whether I had a pair of spurs, and 
whether I liked cream in my coffee. No one inquired 
what I did for a living and few asked where I was from. 
It is no secret that I am a Sooner journalism teacher, 
but once a year I like to leave the scene of the crime and 
forget about it. I don’t want to be cross-questioned about 
when, where, how, and why I work. 





Reservations on these 
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By HENRY CLEPPER 


SOME years ago James Whitcomb Riley, the beloved 
Hoosier humorist and poet, was asked by a young lady 
to name his favorite tree. 
was, “I like yew.” 


Characteristically, his reply 


John Muir, one of America’s most famous naturalists, 
once said, “I can’t say which of God’s trees I like best, 
though I could write a big book trying to. 
is my favorite genus.” 

















su 

Hickory—a rugged, distinctive American tree— 

favorite of rugged, distinctive Americans Theodore 
Roosevelt and John Muir 


Theodore Roosevelt also was partial to the hick- 
ory because it is such a distinctly American tree. 
“But,” he commented, “there are many others—the 
oak, beech, birch, chestnut, pine and, under certain 
circumstances, the maple and locust—of which I am 
equally fond, and I have a peculiar feeling for the 
tulip tree.” 

John Kendrick Bangs, who will be remembered 
as a famous humorist of several decades ago, ob- 
served that “The President’s (Theodore Roosevelt ) 
choice of the hickory is quite appropriate, and I 
am glad to know what the Big Stick is probably 
made of. I knew it was a shillelagh of powerful 
attributes. The pine is my favorite tree.” 

We Americans love trees. Although for three 
hundred years our history attests to the almost 
ruthless exploitation of our forests, nevertheless 
trees have been so intimately a part of our life as 
a pioneer nation that we have a heritage of af- 
fection for them. And practically every person 
has a favorite species. 

In searching the writings of distinguished Ameri- 
cans of the past for expressions of their favorite 
trees, I find that individual preferences usually re- 
flect the personalities of those choosing them. Thus 


Favorite of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, is the tulip—another typical American tree 
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it was quite in keeping with Theodore Roosevelt’s 
character to name as his favorite tree the straight, 
strong, rugged hickory. 

It is understandable that many people think of 
their favorite species as one with which they had 
been intimately associated in childhood. John Bur- 
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The massive beauty of the oak,— best loved by Woodrow Wilson 

and Edwin Markham while (below) the e!m, a general favorite, is 

honored as the favorite tree of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and J. Sterling Morton, "Father of Arbor Day" 


Maurice Maeterlinck — dramatist and au- 
thor of "The Blue Bird'' — favored linden 
and cypress but heads the army of lovers 
of the beech — beauty of the woodlands 


roughs, that great author of nature books, once 
wrote, “I think the maple is my favorite tree be- 
cause it is my home tree—it was the prevailing 
tree in my home woods.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s favorite is the tulip tree 
or yellow poplar. The President is also partial to 
the various evergreens of which he has planted 
thousands of many species at Hyde Park. Mrs. 
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Roosevelt has two favorite trees which she likes equally 
well. They are the American larch and the sugar maple. 

James Montgomery Flagg, the celebrated illustrator 
and artist, whose forest fire prevention painting ap- 
peared on the cover of the April issue of AMERICAN 
Forests, selects as his favorite tree “the Eucalyptus, 
which I call an artist’s tree on aceount of its colors— 
bark and leaf—and its decorative grace.” He adds, 
“Of course the oaks and elm are grand.” 

Several vears ago school children from all over the 
nation voted the American elm the most popular tree in 
the land. It is interesting to know that Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who attained immortality in American literature 
as the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, once said, “The 
graceful New England elm is my favorite northern tree 
and the orange tree my favorite among southern trees.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes asserted, “My particular 
favorite among forest trees is the elm.” Of more than 
passing interest is it to note that the noble elm was also 
the favorite tree of J. Sterling Morton, whose name will 
live for all time as the founder of Arbor Day. 

In a letter written from the White House in 1917 
Woodrow Wilson mentioned that his favorite genus was 
the oak. It was also the favorite of Edwin Markham, 
author of that well-known poem The Man with the Hoe, 
who called it “his most loved tree.” 

William Dean Howell’s favorite tree was the mul- 
berry. “I like mulberries,” he said, “and I like boys. 
There cannot be too many of either.” 

Maurice Maeterlinck, better known to a former gen- 
eration as a famous dramatist and author of The Blue 
Bird, wrote, “It is difficult for me to tell what tree I 
prefer, for I love them all. Nevertheless, among those 
I love best are the beech, the linden, the cypress, and 
the orange tree.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace has not 
one, but three favorite trees, “based on esthetic con- 
siderations in the fall of the year.” They are the aspen, 
birch, and hard maple. 

Secretary Harold L. Ickes of the Department of the 
Interior greatly admires the great trees of the West 
Coast. Particular favorites of his are the sugar pines 
of the Yosemite country, and the California redwoods 
and Bigtrees. 

Dr. Joseph Trimble Rothrock, whose memory is re- 
vered as the father of forestry in Pennsylvania, fre- 
quently mentioned his great admiration for the hemlock, 
which, together with the mountain laurel, was his fa- 
vorite species. 

Forestry and conservation leaders of today also have 
their favorite tree. The tulip tree is the favorite of 
Gifford Pinchot, C. F. Korstian, president of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, and James G. K. MeClure, 
president of The American Forestry Association. 

Jay N. “Ding” Darling’s first choice is the red oak, 
and next to that the syeamore. 

Robert Fechner, director of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, has two favorite trees, the venerable 
live oak and the American elm. The favorite of F. A. 
Silecox, chief of the federal Forest Service, is also one 
associated with memories of his boyhood in the South 
—the cypress. 

My own favorite is likewise a tree of my boyhood. 
Particularly do I reeall those crisp autumn mornings 
in Pennsylvania gathering its nuts. Although a fatal 
blight has since practically wiped it out of our eastern 
forests, no other tree will ever take its place in my 
affection and esteem. My favorite tree is the chestnut. 

What is yours? 
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An artist's tree — the eucalyptus, because of its lovely 
color and decorative grace, is the characteristic choice 
of the American artist, James Montgomery Flagg 
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Arthur B. Johnson 
The Lavender Mountain Daisy em- 
broiders the trail at 11,000 feet high 


FROM the edge of a high plateau we looked down on 
Lake Washburn, a dark blue oval far below. In the 
distance we could see Cloud’s Rest, and since we were 
nearly on a level with it, and knew how it towered over 
the Yosemite Valley, we felt that our legs had carried 
us high. We felt just a little proud. A flash—a whir— 
and a fluff of greenish-yellow feathers hovered over our 
heads. A mere serap of animation—a hummingbird, 
zinging circles over and around us. Ten thousand feet 
were mere bagatelle. We felt humbled—and exalted. 

It was my first pack trip into the High Sierra of 
California. One golden morning a party of us under- 
took the climb of an unnamed 13,000-foot peak. A few 
hundred feet from the summit, we were baffled by an 
overhanging rock which seemed to block the only pos- 
sible route. We were too near the top to wish to turn 
back, but having come without a rope, the problem 
looked hopeless. In the midst of our quandary, some- 
one noticed a gallant little spray of white columbine 
among the rocks. The dainty sight seemed to break the 
tension. Oddly enough, then, the riddle of the over- 
hanging rock yielded quite readily to a system of 
“shoulder-stands” and a little courage. 

Eventually we reached the summit, and found it 
topped by a giant cleaver-like rock which looked as if 
some mighty hand had hurled it into the mountain-top. 
It had worn thin, like a blade, near the upper edge, and 
a hole through the thinnest part provided a framed 
view of magnificent Mount Lyell. We could barely dis- 
tinguish the forms of grazing pack animals in the 
grassy meadow where camp lay, 3,000 feet below. But 
above our rugged peak, a fragile yellow butterfly flitted 
with airy unconeern in the rare sun-drenched air. All 
the earth was beneath it, and if ambition still burned, 
there could be only one higher objective—the white-jade 
crescent of the new moon in the blue afternoon sky. 

So it is that on a walk in the Sierra you are im- 
pressed first by the magnitude of the scenery, the in- 
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TREASURES OF 


THE HIGH SIERRA 


By ETHEL SEVERSON 


credible height of granite walls, the awesome depth ot 
canyons, and the boundless extent of sky and high 
country stretching, wave after wave, like an ocean, to- 
ward the horizon. Beauty on such a grand scale seems 
almost overpowering until you note with a rush of de- 
light the little things—the vivid embroidery of flowers 
by the trail, the speckled baby thrush on a branch, the 
bed of rosy bryanthus heather, the scarlet stalk of 
pentstemon. Somehow these things, because they are 
small and dear and comprehensible, link you to the im- 
mensity of granite peaks and the depth of Sierra sky. 

It often seems that the higher the elevation and more 
rugged the setting, the more frail and delicate the 
flower. Climbers of the higher peaks find part of their 
reward in the discovery of the deep blue blossoms of 
the polemonium and the bright pink of the Sierra prim- 
rose. Rock gardens of breathless beauty soften the 
harshest slopes. And the tiny rosy-brown finch known 
as Leucosticte is usually on hand to cheer the climber 
along the last drag to the summit. 

In the summer “white water” is everywhere in the 
Sierra. And every waterfall, every cataract, no matter 
how thunderous, has its water ouzel, dipping and trill- 
ing in the spray. The more boisterous the waterfall, the 
livelier and more joyous the ouzel. Tiny though he is, 
the torrent has no terrors for him, and his happy song 
blends with the musie of tumbling waters. 

An arduous ski ascent in late April took us up to the 
treeless white slopes of the summit of Mount San An- 
tonio in Southern California. Looking from our eleva- 
tion of over 10,000 feet across the ranges of the Sierra 
Madre to the distant desert, and the other direction 
across the valley with its scores of cities, to the ocean, 
we felt as if we had indeed reached heights. Then, high 
in the air across Cajon Pass drifted a wedge-shaped 
fleet of white pelicans. Two months later, three hun- 
dred miles north, we saw them, or their brothers, play- 
ing on the amber waters of Topaz Lake in the Sierra. 
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The snow on Palisade Glacier, 
at 12,000 feet, was still several 
feet deep on July 4. But tiny 
Leucosticte hopped about on the 
snow with chummy familiarity, 
unperturbed by altitude and cold 
and hidden crevasses. We were 
roped together, wore crampons, 
and earried ice axes, but the lit- 
tle finches, with the daring of 
small things, needed no such arti- 
ficial aids. Their claws were their 
crampons; their wings were their 
ropes. They needed no help and 
had no fear. 

Another day in late July we be- 
van the ascent of Sawtooth Moun- 
tain from the valley of Mineral 
King. The trail led up to a series 
of cirques, the first of which was 
green and meadowy with a lively 
stream rushing down from the 
cirque above. A stately juniper 
tree guarded a turn in the trail. 
From the flowery alpine meadow 
it was startling to glanee upward 
to a dizzy rampart of granite 
pinnacles, with a row of junipers 
clinging toy-like along its base. 

An eagle swept down from the 

pinnacles and circled high above 

us. If he were laughing at us, he 
had reason, we suspected, from 
the looks of a certain cloud hang- 
ing over the pass. And he prob- 
ably chortled to himself on his 
crag when the sky darkened and 
the thunder began to roll. A few 
drops of rain fell. Then the sky 
opened and such a hail storm de- 
scended as the settlers of Mineral 

King had never seen before. For 

hours we sat huddled under « 

poncho against the trunk of a 

juniper while the pellets, ever in- 

creasing in size and vehemence, 
stung our heads and shoulders. 

At last the bombardment ended 

as suddenly as it had begun. We 

peered out. The ground was lit- 
erally white. Nearby peaks showed 
great patches of white that had 
not been there as we came up the 


trail. 

We started down the mountain — Ethel Severson 
and found little rivers where : A panorama of breath-taking beauty, spread from the 
trails had been. The stream had Middle Fork of the King's River in the High Sierra 


become a torrent, and only a 
miracle had saved three of our 


party, who had gone ahead and taken the wrong route, of the bushes. At nine thousand feet, under the eagle's 
from being carried over a waterfall. Shredded leaves eyrie, the frail chicks had weathered the storm. 
lay beneath the bushes. Gradually the sky lightened. It’s things like that one loves to remember. It’s the 
A blue patch appeared in the west, and when the sun rock garden of lupine and asters and phlox. It’s the 
broke through, the cirque and valley were fresh, quiet clump of cassiope heather by the waterfall, the rust- 
with the ineffable peace that follows the storm. colored marmot ducking behind a rock, the frail white 
We looked up at the frowning rampart. Just then Mariposa Lily, the twisted red trunk of the Sierra juni- 
there was a rush and a twitter underfoot, and a moun- per. It’s the fusing of one’s very being with peaks and 
tain quail with its young seattered into the underbrush. heather and clonds and stars—and the knowing you're 
The cheerful piping of the babies came from every nook one of the “little things that count.” 
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CHICAGO’S FORESTERS FIGHT FIRE 


How the Cook County Forest Preserve Meets a Problem Created by the Millions It Serves 


By ROBERTS MANN 





é TT oaeteal 
© Chicago Aerial Survey Company 


How a section of the 43,000-acre forest preserve of the fifth largest city in the world is protected from fire — Fire lanes (A) 

parallel highways and separate grassland from woodland, truck trails and bridges (B, E and G) enable fire fighting trucks to 

reach fires in minimum time; automobiles are confined to designated parking areas (C) and main roadways (D and H); while 
special picnic shelters (F) and other recreational facilities are located in areas of low hazard 


A FOREST preserve in a metropolitan area has as its 
greatest enemy the very people for whom it was created. 
The city dweller, at the tail end of an era of rugged indi- 
vidualism but ignorant of its stalwart creed, shames even 
the ancient barbarian who pillaged with fire and sword. 
Racing through the countryside in his modern Jugger- 
naut, the automobile, he substitutes the cigarette for the 
torch and the ax for the sword, laying waste and leav- 
ing as his patteran the tin can and the bottle on a 
blackened land. 

The habits of four million people can be altered only 
slowly, by precept, education and guidance. In the mean- 
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while the principal wilderness-destroying agencies—fire 
and the automobile—must be controlled by barrier and 
other physical means. In the Cook County Forest Pre- 
serve this is being done by confining the automobile to 
the highways and to parking spaces just off the high- 
ways. Yet fire still presents a menacing problem. 

The Forest Preserve District of Cook County was 
created for the purpose of preserving in or restoring to 
its native state of 35,000 acres of landscape, within that 
county, together with its flora and fauna, for the recrea- 
tion, education and enjoyment of the public. That limit 
of acreage is now to be extended to 43,000. The present 
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Smothering a fire with the newly designed hose "fog" nozzle. Truck trails permit quick access to all sections of the 
This blankets fires of great intensity with a minimum of water preserve. They also serve as hiking and bridle trails 
consumption. Note the con-shaped spray. for visitors through its loveliest sections 
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Fire fighters demonstrate their equipment. Left and right, spray As a fire prevention measure, automobiles in Chicago's 

tanks, center, water hose, foreground, the "flapper," used to beat forest preserve are confined to designated highways 
out the smaller fires with great success and parking areas. From here the visitor walks 
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holdings are largely wooded with pure hardwood stands, 
predominantly oak, and lie, roughly, in a great outer belt 
around the city of Chicago—some of it actually within 
the city and much of it between the city and the eighty- 
eight suburbs crowding upon each other’s heels along 
the radiating railroads and highways. 

It is strung along one or both banks of the five major 
water courses: the North Branch of the Chicago River 
and its three forks, the DesPlaines River, Salt Creek, 
Thorn Creek and the Little Calumet. There are several 
large isolated holdings, including the Deer Grove and 
Elk Grove preserves of 1,300 acres each in the north- 
west part of the county, and a block of 8,000 acres in 
the southwest Palos hills, straddling the Sag Valley. 
From the standpoint of fire protection, 43,000 acres in 
one chunk, with a few controllable entrances, wouldn’t 
be so bad; but as it is, scattered and strung out over a 
sixty-mile front, the problem of control is a perpetual 
headache. 

The preserve is traversed or bordered by almost every 
major trunk highway leading to Chicago and these, to- 
gether with the vast network of primary and secondary 
roads, give it a total highway frontage of 185 miles. 
This frontage, and an even greater length of boundaries 
abutting private property, renders its forest and meadow 
lands peculiarly vulnerable to fire entering from without. 

In a metropolitan area of four million people the sit- 
uation is complicated by the indifference, carelessness and 
ignorance of the general public. Malicious incendiarism 
plays a comparatively minor part, confined largely to 
occasional grass fires set by roaming boys. Urban and 
rural folk alike must be taught that fire is the greatest 
enemy of both forest and meadow—that glowing matches, 
cigarettes, cigars and even pipe dottle are not only po- 
tential agents of destruction when tossed aside along a 
trail, but that when thrown from a moving ear, they can 
be fanned to a flame that will ignite the roadside grasses 
and sweep into the adjoining preserves. They must be 
made to know that the burning off of private meadow or 
hay lands results in injury rather than benefit to the pro- 
ductive power of such lands and may spread beyond con- 
trol into the preserve, destroying its carpet of wild 
flowers, its seedlings and shrubs, the leaf mold on the 
forest floor—so vital to the food and moisture supply of 
its trees—and searring the very trees themselves for the 
ready entrance of disease and decay. 

During the last decade there has come about the semi- 
annual custom of burning off all vacant prairie lands. 
The suburbanite, in both spring and fall, burns off every- 
thing around him, rarely bothering to wait for a damp 
or windless day. The grasses and the wild flowers that 
once glorified those prairies have disappeared and in 
their stead have come the crabgrass and the weeds whose 
roots and seed the fire does not destroy. 

The greatest factor in fire prevention becomes, there- 
fore, one of education. News stories, often with timely, 
interest-catching pictures, are fed to the great Chicago 
dailies and are weleomed by the suburban and foreign 
language newspapers. Talks, illustrated by slides or 
moving pictures, are given constantly before school as- 
semblies, youth organizations, luncheon clubs and wom- 
en’s clubs. “Junior Fire Fighting Clubs” are being or- 
ganized in the suburban schools. All of these stress the 
fire problem and the destruction fire leaves in its wake. 
Warning posters appear along the roadsides during every 
acute period of fire danger. By this constant hammer- 
ing at public consciousness and educational training for 
all ages there is gradually being developed a sympathetic 
understanding of fire prevention and protection. 
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The primary measure of fire control on the preserve 
was the construction of a system of fire lanes. Strips 
from six to sixteen feet in width have been plowed just 
inside the highway right-of-way lines wherever sufficient 
open ground permitted, around all reforestation plant- 
ings, and between the woodlands and all grasslands—158 
miles, or approximately 300 acres, to be kept free from 
vegetation by replowing or disking at an average annual 
maintenance cost of ten dollars a mile. This is Item No. 
1 in the budget! 

Now it must be admitted that fire lanes, while all-im- 
portant in preventing the entrance of fire or limiting its 
spread to a controllable area, introduce a sour note into 
the landscape. Further, these ugly sears are susceptible 
to erosion in spite of care taken to follow contours. And 
because so much of the soil is highly fertile, such lanes 
are quickly covered with grass and weeds unless fre- 
quently cultivated. So several experimental miles along 
the highways have been planted with permanent borders 
of vegetation that will form a non-inflammable barrier. 
Limited by climatie and soil conditions, trials have been 
made with a low-growing form of matrimony vine, wild 
grape, dwarf willow, and Japanese honeysuckle. Of 
these the matrimony vine appears to be the most suitable, 
forming a low, dense growth that inhibits all grasses, 
weeds and drifting leaves. It will not burn at any season 
of the vear. 

In the interiors, largely hidden from the highways, an- 
other experiment is being tried. Several miles of fire 
lanes have been sterilized with an arsenic treatment 
caleulated to prevent the growth of vegetation for three 
or more growing seasons. The lane is thoroughly disked 
and then sprayed at the rate of one gallon per square rod 
with a solution of sodium arsenite, diluted with three 
parts of water. The cost per mile varies from $20 to $40, 
according to the chemicals used, but, in any event, the 
sterile fire lane produced has year-round effectiveness 
and, since it releases the tractor equipment for other 
purposes at the season of greatest demand, will be justi- 
fied if it requires renewing no oftener than every fourth 
vear. Inasmuch as there are no grazing animals, other 
than the ubiquitous rabbit, the usual and very real danger 
to domestic and wild life is not a factor here. 

The second measure of control, defensible in a metro- 
politan area because of its multiple use, has been the 
construction of over 150 miles of truck trails. These 
serve also as combined hiking and bridle trails, and as 
fire-breaks supplementing or supplanting sections of fire 
lanes. They were constructed, with culverts, bridges and 
other drainage structures, wide enough to permit the 
passage of a fire truck. Many are surfaced with cin- 
ders or gravel and provide means of travel into interiors 
formerly difficult of access. Their entrances off highways 
are blocked with gates or removable posts operated with 
special wrenches furnished only to preserve employees. 
They were built entirely with CCC, CWA and WPA 
labor. 

Aside from their aid to the patrol and maintenance 
forces, these trails have become one of our greatest 
recreational facilities. They draw people from the high- 
ways into the unspoiled hinterlands where, afoot, they 
may gain a little of strength from those towering oaks 
and a little of peace from those placid valleys. 

The old saying is that all signs fail in dry weather. 
So do all fire prevention measures, including prayer. 
That puts a premium on good organization and good 
equipment. A minimum of delay in reporting a fire, 
a minimum of time consumed in getting to it, and a 
minimum of time required to (Continuing on page 427) 
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Dear trees, we tolled your passing that grim day, 
But life is re-expressed in its own way: 

Upon each bosom glowing fireweed creeps — 
A warm and tender carpet — while each sleeps. 
A henchman for each barren pedestal — 

But there is still a better part to tell: 


In days to come when we, too, are at rest 

Others shall walk these hushed aisles, dim and 
blest, 

Seeds scattered by those messengers of song, 

Exiled from forest homes for ah! so long, 

Until the gladsome wind sighs through each fair 
new bough, 

There shall be nests again to thrill them — 

Some tiny, nestling brood, with sleepy song, 

When dawn appe2zrs and the long night is gone. 


A timid violet comes again and lives 

Under the sweet protection the forest gives — 
The brazen brachen, too, returns — why not? 
A safer place than in some garden plot. 
Young lovers stroll beneath the smiling shade 
The kindly years with healing sweet have made, 
Even a brook, trifling sometimes to man, 
Again is welling here as best it can. 


7 IRE Oh thou, in the blest ages that are thine, 
oR Join then, in endless worship at this shrine. 





By GLORY E. SCOTT 


Man has such kindly interchange with trees; 

But tew of us nave ever chanced to tell 

Of a forsaken forest, and we know it well — 
Where that dark foe, — a fire, has had deep sway 
And valiant trees have dearly had to pay. 

Some etched in black against a sorrowed sky — 
Others, so gaunt and gray, are left to die. 


We all, in death, may rest in calm content; 

But these reluctant warriors, when their life is spent 
Must straight and steady at attention be 

And so a tragic sight present to you and me. 
Nothing but dread decay one seems to see, 

Rearing their own drear tombstones, as it were, 

Of what were once resplendent spruce and fir. 
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WILDLIFE IN GOTHAM 


By LORINE LETCHER BUTLER 





AFTER reading Alexander Woolleott’s story of the 
gentleman who met a lion while strolling down Fifth 
Avenue one empty Sunday morning, one need hardly 
be surprised at any manifestation of wildlife within the 
area of New York City. 

Yet country people are wont to shudder in aversion 
or melt in sympathy because of the concrete-bound and 
stone-proof lives of New Yorkers. How ean people live 
without trees and flowers and birds, or a glimpse of the 
sky? Well—they don’t! 

In the first place, the most splendid sunsets in the 
world are those that take place over the Palisades along 
the Hudson River, when streamers of red and blue and 
gold play upon the castles in the air that are the white 
towers of Manhattan. 

Overhead the herring gulls bathe in the light celestial, 
or an eagle aims at the red ball of the sun disappearing 
behind the rock escarpment. There are eagles that nest 
on the Palisades and make excursions over the city. 
They make a good living by hi-jacking the gulls as they 
take fish from the Hudson River. 

Likewise, there are peregrine falcons that survey 
traffic from the gilded tops of Gotham—yes, even nest 
in the vicinity. Last summer the roof of a Brooklyn 
apartment house was the nesting site chosen by these 
creatures of the wild that are rated among the speediest 
and most rapacious of American hawks. It was the 
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Hudson River Day Line 


The herring gulls are familiar to all New Yorkers 


drifting down of pigeon feathers that first attracted 
attention to their presence. 

The peregrine, generally known as the duck hawk, is 
that romantic bird of history, the one that sat upon the 
wrist of nobility when falconry was the chief sport of 
the realm. Persons of lesser rank had to be content 
with lesser hawks. The goshawk was allotted to the 
yeoman, while the sparrow hawk was all that was left 
for the priest. The gyrfaleon was the king’s own, and 
the swift stream-lined peregrine could be earried by 
none less than an earl. Quite appropriately the pere- 
grines of Brooklyn chose a building of medieval archi- 
tectural design for their eyrie. 

On a steaming August day when frolicsome bathers 
on Coney Island play leap frog on the sands while 
barkers on the boardwalk raucously call attention to 
hot dog stands and daredevil diversions, the tern, grace- 
ful white sea bird of pointed wings and long forked 
tail—the sea swallow—dips and curves and skims the 
air just over the heads of the bathers, or alights on the 
water with fluttering wings and down-pointed bill to 
seize some salt water tidbit from the bathing zone. 

The parks that afford relief to refugees from the city 
heat also offer opportunity to study nature at first 
hand. In Alley Pond Park there is a mile-long nature 
trail through a thickly wooded area, where mossy paths 
wind beneath towering beech and oak trees, and wild 
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Gotham parks abound in 
bird life. To the beeches 
and oaks and lesser 
trees, shrubs and wild 
flowers come song birds 
and water fowl to nest 
and to feed. One may 
see the robin (at nest), 
the flicker (at right), 
the red-eyed vireo, the 
brown thrasher, orioles, 
tanagers, eagles, hawks, 
terns, owls, even the 
graceful egret, and a 
score of others 











flowers and shrubs 
decorate the edges. 
The red-eyed vireo, 
bird of the woods, 
greets the visitor 
with its loud and 
never - varying song 
from many a leafy 
retreat. And the 
wood thrush’s_ bell- 
like voice makes mu- 
sical the trails well 
into July. The brown 
thrasher flies across 
a still pond, its cin- 
namon colored plum- 
age reflected on the 
surface of the water. 
Around a bend the 
clear pool becomes a 
heavy marsh, thick 
with cattails and 
carpeted with duck- 
weed. Dragonflies 
with spotted wings 


flip the water. Oc- In the wooded mountains overlooking the Hudson 


River Valley, New 
sasionally a bull ‘ 


frog sends its reso- 

nant “chung” across the marsh. Beyond the pond the 
nature trail leads through a grove of handsome beeches, 
their gray satin trunks smooth and uninitialed. At their 





Central Park in winter affords refuge to 








base is seen that 
oddest of wild flow- 
ers, Indian pipe, the 
corpse plant, of 
ghostly grayish 
white — blossoms, 
stem and all. Be- 
neath the beeches a 
chipmunk hurries, 
like the white rab- 
bit, as though late 
for an appointment. 
Beechnuts are a fa- 
vorite food with the 
chipmunk, so this 
Alley Pond Park 
resident does not 
lack for winter sup- 
plies. 

Off to the right 
the shady path 
breaks abruptly into 
a broad open field, 
daisied in the spring 
and splashed with 


Hudson River Day Line 


Yorkers may fad deer goldenrod and iron- 
weed in late summer. 

A delightful resort 

for the bobolink and goldfinch. At the edge of the field 
there is a heap of smooth boulders. One wonders if 
they were left there by the (Continuing on page 430) 





many strange creatures of the Wide World Photo 


wild—the snowy owl, longspur and snow bunting from the Arctic, for example— 
but ducks and geese from Canada form the greater part of the bird population 
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The great eolicoum at El Diem, Tanita, is all that remains above drifting sand of the 
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once populous and prosperous Roman city of Thydrus, famous for its vast olive culture 


FOOTPRINTS OF ROMAN AGRICULTURE 


A Modern Conservationist Reads the Landscape of a Long Inhabited Land in North Africa and 
Translates Its Story of Continued Abuse by Man 


THE onward rush of high speed agriculture in the 
United States and the rapid impoverishment and destruc- 
tion of great areas of fertile lands, have led conservation- 
ists to turn the pages of history for study of land use 
of older civilizations which have waxed and waned or 


disappeared, so as to profit by 
the experience of the past. 

The most surprising revelation 
of a journey—six months thus 
far—across Europe and North 
Africa has not been the huge 
land reclamation projects of the 
modern nations, admirable as 
they are, but the millions of 
acres of land in North Africa 
despoiled and denuded by the 
hand of man and his herds, leav- 
ing only footprints of past glory 
upon the naked landscape. 

These footprints of Roman oc- 
cupation are sometimes indistinet 
or strewn about, or buried alto- 
gether. Others are still intact 
and useful, though overrun by 
centuries of time and marauding 
invaders. These footprints con- 
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By W. C. LOWDERMILK 


Chief of Research, Soil Conservation Service 


This is the second of a series of three 
articles by the distinguished soil explorer, 
W. C. Lowdermilk, who early in 1939 set 
out to follow in the footprints of the an- 
cient Romans in North Africa. His first 
article was published in the July issue of 
AMERICAN FORESTS, and his series will 
be concluded in the September issue, when 
he discusses the control of little waters in 
North Africa during Roman times. 

As chief of Research for the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Lowdermilk is seeking to 
determine the part soil destruction played 
in the crumbling of the great empire of 
the Romans in North Africa six thousand 
years ago, and thereby contribute to the 
knowledge of man in the present battle 
against soil erosion and depletion. So far 
he has traveled nearly 7,000 miles—across 
Algeria, Tunisia, Lybia and into Egypt 
and Palestine, following the route of the 
Children of Israel. 


sist of the buildings of great Roman cities and towns, 
some of them excavated or in the process of excavation ; 
others are still buried in the tombs of time, covered by 
erosion of the land which formerly fed them. There 
are also great aqueducts, cisterns, wells, tunnels, terraces, 


paved roads, covered sewers, ¢a- 
nals, grist mills, check dams for 
diverting or spreading waters, 
desilting basins and _ reservoirs, 
innumerable stone olive presses 
often in areas devoid of trees, 
and, interestingly, one single sec- 
tion of old olive tree culture 
whose gnarled trees still grow in 
basins where the Romans had 
planted them at least fourteen 
centuries ago. 

For seven weeks our automo- 
hile had rolled across 6,500 miles 
of North Africa, including Al- 
geria, Tunisia, Tripoli, Lybia and 
Egypt. From oasis to oasis, 
past camel caravans, through 
herds of sheep and goats, past 
Bedouin nomad tents and natives 
still living in villages under 
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stone-age conditions. We have watched the landscape 
change from a covering of olive groves, vineyards and 
grain fields in fertile alluvial plains to the nakedness of 
desert pavement, rolling sand dunes, or mountain slopes 
overgrazed and scoured down to their rocky skeletons. 
We have seen, side by side with great modern projects 
of reclamation, conservation and colonization, the terrific 
ravages of man’s abuse of the land over centuries of oc- 
cupation. 

Across the centuries comes the warning from the older 
countries that civilizations rise or fall on their food sup- 
ply; that the conservation as well as protection of pro- 
ductive soil and water resources is vital. Erosion, both 
by wind and water, is as great, if not a greater enemy to 
modern than to ancient civilizations because the use of 
power makes man more destructive in his exploitation of 
the land than ever before in human history. 
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At El Ma-el-Abiode, just south of Tebessa, Algeria, on a broad valley plain, stands 
ruins of this large olive press, a vivid reminder of the olive culture which flourished here 
during Roman times. The ruins show that six large presses, with base stones three feet in 





Quantities of these fertile soils have been carried out to 
the sea in numberless torrents which discolored the blue 
Mediterranean with their silt laden waters. A portion 
of these shifting soils came to rest on the valley floor or 
‘anyon bottoms, depositing sometimes to great depths. 
These form fertile soil oases in the otherwise barren coun- 
tryside; but storm waters which rush off the barren slopes 
cut gullies into even these. 

The destruction of Roman civilization in North Africa 
began with a moral decay and decline in the midst of 
luxury, and led to the incursion of the Vandals. While 
the Byzantine occupation recovered, rebuilt and stabilized 
a part of the empire, it was only temporary. During the 
sixth and seventh centuries the Arabs swept over the 
land and destroyed Roman cities, Roman culture, Roman 
agriculture, and even the traditions of agriculture. More 
than anything else, they and their goats set in motion 
the processes of erosion 
which have shifted the 
soils and transformed 
vast areas of formerly 
productive lands into 
desert-like wastes of ac- 
tive erosion. The Arabs, 
descendants of Abraham 
through the line of Ha- 
gar and Ishmael, are 
frequently spoken of as 
“Sons of the Desert,” 
but it may be more apt 
to call them “The Fath- 
ers of Desert Lands.” 
They have been a_no- 
madie people, caring lit- 
tle for permanent homes 
and agriculture, wander- 
ing about with their 
herds according to the 
dictates of drought or 
. pasture, and chopping 
the down trees for firewood 
or burning them to in- 
crease forage for their 





diameter, were used here—designed to receive large quantities of olives expeditiously. flocks. 


Today not a single olive tree may be found in the region 


The widespread occurrence of these ancient Roman 
ruins and their richness and magnificence which bespoke 
a prosperity and population exceeding many times that 
of today, first led observers to conclude that climate had 
changed for the worse since the Roman era. But thor- 
ough studies in recent times have found no evidence that 
climate has changed to any important degree; it appears 
that the Romans enjoyed no more rainfall than is given 
to the inhabitants today. Locally, however, important 
changes of climate have occurred where lands have been 
denuded of forests and vegetation and subjected to ero- 
sion and the quick run-off of beneficent rainfall, resulting 
in desert-like conditions. 

One can read the landscape of these long inhabited 
lands and translate the story of centuries of continued 
abuse of soils which formerly maintained large and flour- 
ishing populations, but which can now supply meager 
sustenance to a fleeting and sparse population of nomads. 
The phenomena of shifting soils is thus far the most sig- 
nificant finding of our observations. Soils of entire 
mountain and hill slopes have shifted from the rock foun- 
dations to expose the naked rock skeletons of the hills. 
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One cannot realize the 
destruction and _ trans- 
formation until one has 
seen the amazing grandeur and beauty of these Roman 
cities now being excavated from the erosion debris 
which buried them. The wreckage of the surrounding 
lands is even greater than the destruction of the cities. 
Cities can be rebuilt, but surrounding slopes are cut up 
with such labyrinths of writhing gullies that the orig- 
inal vegetations or former condition or use cannot be 
determined. 

One day, after traveling for thirty-nine miles from 
Sousse, in Tunisia, over an empty, tawny landscape, 
paralleling an old Roman paved road, and passing only 
Bedouin nomads and small clusters of houses not worthy 
to be called villages, we were startled to see a huge dark 
mass loom up on the horizon. It grew taller and wider 
as we approached, and began to take clearer form. The 
light spots became windows and the jagged top and walls 
took the form of a huge coliseum with a circumference 
of 1,200 feet and a seating capacity for 60,000 people. 
This mass of building stone and marble had, nearly 2,000 
years ago, been brought by boat to the coast, thirty-one 
miles away, and then carted overland to the populous and 
prosperous Roman city of Thydrus, famous for its vast 
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olive cultivation. Now nomad Marys were being fol- 
lowed around this great structure by woolly lambs, sheep 
and black goats as they foraged for meagre herbs, or ate 
the barbary cactus beside the road. 

Our highway passed around the coliseum and over the 
great city of Thydrus, buried under the sands of the 
centuries. After destroying the city the Arabs used the 
coliseum as a fortress. As is their custom, they also de- 
stroyed the trees and orchards. Then the denuded lands 
began to blow. Wind 
erosion covered the city 
entirely, and partially 
filled the coliseum. Re- 
cent excavation revealed 
spacious thermae_ or 
public baths with gorge- 
ous mosaic floors, still 
colorful and _ intact. 
Sand _ had _ preserved 
what the hand of man 
had failed to destroy. 
The outlines of a mam- 
moth Roman c¢ireus, or 
amphitheater, have been 
discovered but not yet 
excavated. A miserable 
village has been built 
above the old city with 
stones which the Roman 
had so carefully carved 
and shaped into beauty, 
quarried from the upper 
ruins of the coliseum. 
This magnificent edifice 
no more resembles the 
present filthy village 
called El Djem, which 
has been hatched out as 
a brood from the mother 
stones, than does a pea- 
cock which has been de- 
ceived into hatching 
forth a brood of vulgar 
sparrows. 

Around this region, 
as well as in countless 
other areas, sometimes 
treeless or with only an 
occasional olive tree as 
a remnant, we found 
great numbers of Ro- 
man olive presses of 
stone. French archae- 
ologists have been of 
great assistance in de- 
termining the possibili- 
ties of reclamation based 
on former Roman land 
use, due to these foot- 
prints left among the sands and soils of time. 

In all our travels in North Africa we found only one 
remnant of Roman agriculture which was saved from 
Arab destruction. The Roman culture of olives persisted 
in the area around Sousse and it was there we found 
groves of huge gnarled olive trees, quite probably planted 
by the Romans not less than fourteen centuries ago. No 
one knows how old they are. Rain gave us an oppor- 
tunity to see how the Roman method of conservation of 
rain waters worked—how Arab farmers of today direct 
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storm water from basin to basin. 

These ancient olive orchards are planted about fifty 
trees to the acre, as against the spacing of from ten to 
twenty feet in the modern plantings. An earth bank 
surrounds each basin in which from four to ten trees 
are planted. These basins are set at different levels, 
according to the topography. Thus each basin becomes 
a veritable reservoir which conserves all rain waters 
that fall against the needs of the long dry summers. 





The old and the new. Above, a recent olive plantation near Sfax, Tunisia. Below, near 
Sousse, the only existing remnant of Roman culture of the olive, in which trees were planted 
in basins of banked earth designed to catch and store water 





Furthermore, the water from the barren or closely 
grazed adjoining slopes is guided into the basins, and 
as soon as one basin is filled the farmer diverts the water 
to other basins. This method has proved its efficiency 
through the centuries. It prevents loss of soil by both 
wind and water erosion and conserves the greatest pos- 
sible amount of moisture for olive culture. 

Throughout the windswept plains in the region of Sfax, 
French archaeologists found numerous olive oil presses, 
These plains are dotted by (Continued on page 428) 
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By EDWARD P. CLIFF 


All Photographs by the Author 


THE sockeye run in the Baker 
River in northwestern Washington 
was formerly one of the most fa- 
mous salmon runs in the Puget 
Sound area. In addition to the 
sockeyes, or blueback salmon as 
they are often called, the Baker 
also supported a tolerable run of 
silver and chinook salmon and 
steelhead trout. 

One of the most remarkable 
traits of the Pacific salmon is their 
uncanny homing instinct. They al- 
most invariably return to their 
parent streams to spawn—usually 
to the same small tributary or sec- 
tion of the stream where they were 
hatched. After spawning, the 
adult salmon dies. The young 
usually remain in the stream for a 
year or two, then migrate to the 
sea. When they reach maturity— 





THE BAKER RIVER SALMON TAKE A RIDE 





, : is er ik. A close-up of the Dam—286 feet high. Cables for hoisting the 
from two to six years, depending fish to the top may be seen in the upper right-hand corner 


ee 


The power-house and fish-collecting system spanning 
the river. Here the fish are trapped between two 
parallel rows of wooden slats as they migrate upstream 
—and start on their ride to the lake beyond the dam 
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on the species—they fight their way back to their natal 
waters to spawn and complete their life cycle. Thus it 
is of utmost importance to keep open the migration lanes 
between the ocean and the spawning grounds if salmon 
runs are to be maintained. 

In 1925 the survival of the Baker River salmon runs 
was seriously threatened by the construction of a high 
power dam near the confluence of the Baker and Skagit 
Rivers. The company building this dam followed the 
instruction of state fisheries officials in providing a fish 
ladder and cable car system to get the salmon over the 
dam. But the system was ineffective, and after four 
years of operation, during which time the salmon run 
was practically destroyed, a second and more elaborate 
system of trapping the fish at the power house below the 
dam and hoisting them over by use of an inclined rail- 
way and aerial cables was installed. The details of this 
system of mechanically transporting the salmon over the 
barrier are illustrated here. 

After being released in the lake above the dam, the sal- 
mon are free to continue the journey to the headwaters 
of the stream. On their trip to the sea, the young sal- 
mon must make the long 286-foot drop over the dam, 
however. Undoubtedly some are killed, but the fact 
that adult salmon are returning each year proves that 
many make the dive successfully. 

This ingenious system of transporting fish over a high 
dam appears to be successful in maintaining the remnant 
of the salmon run. Since the system was installed, a total 
ot 98,600, or a yearly average of 10,955 salmon, have 
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been hoisted over the dam. 
























The low point was reached 
in 1928 when only 2,770 sal- 
mon reached the top. The high 
point came in 1935 when 23,- 
245 salmon were given a ride. 
In 1938 the passengers num- 
bered 17,575. The trend in re- 
cent years is upward, and it 
appears that the Baker River 
salmon run need never die. 
Local observers are of the 
opinion that many of the sock- 
eve salmon remain in Baker 
and Shannon Lakes instead of 
taking the drop over the dam 
and returning to the sea. 
These land-locked salmon are 
good game fish and provide 
excellent sport. 
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Close-up of the collecting system. The current concentrates the fish in a cen- 
ter pen of the trap from which they are hoisted in a moveable cage in the 
inclined chute and dumped into a small tank car on top 


On the way!— 
the fish being 
hoisted and 
dumped. The tank 
car is then hauled 
up the inclined 
cableway toward 
the dam 


Reaching the top, the fish are transferred from the —through the pipe and into a floating cage which, 
metal tank into a wooden hopper and so across the top when full, is towed up the lake two or three miles 
of the dam in a sixteen-inch wooden pipe— from the dam and the fish released.—their ride over 
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“THE COUNTESS” 


By SAM MIMS 


“THE COUNTESS” is not majestic, nor even beautiful. 
But no one can stand with unbowed head in her presence. 

Her surroundings are depressing. Tumbled down log 
houses, decayed rail fences, eroded and abandoned fields, 
constitute her environs, for destructive man has robbed 
the soil and forests of all their beauty and wealth, leav- 
ing “The Countess” forlorn and lonely in an area that 
has been declared submarginal by the progeny of those 
who proceeded to ruth- 
lessly destroy. 

Her family name is 
“arbor vitae” and his- 
tory upholds her 
proud demeanor and 
is disdainful of her 
bedraggled appear- 
ance. Although she has 
struggled against ad- 
versities in Louisiana 
for more than a hun- 
dred years, her birth 
place is Frankford-on- 
the-Rhine, Germany. 

President Andrew 
Jackson, in 1829, 
wrote Count Leon a 
persuasive letter, urg- 
ing that he and his 
friends abandon their 
homes along the 
Rhine and come to 
America to seek their 
fortunes. Responding 
to this invitation, a 
colony of three hun- 
dred Germans traveled, 
by cireuitous route, 
through eastern United 
States and eventually 
settled in Claiborne 
2arish, Louisiana, 
where they set up a 
communistie colony. 

A great many of the 
native trees were de- 
stroved about the 
premises of the com- 


the construction of a 
kitchen, dining room, a 
store, a bachelor’s hall, 
and a lodge for married men, women and children. But 
while the men were felling trees, hewing logs and con- 
structing buildings, Countess Leon was giving some 
thought to flowers, shrubs and trees. 

Tradition leaves us the wholesome record that Countess 
Leon, with her own hands, planted near the dining room 
a number of shrubs, among them being one tiny arbor 
vitae that she had nursed during the long trip from 
Germany. The following fifty vears, in spite of the strife 
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“The Countess"—an old arbor vitae—truly a “tree of 
munity center during life," looks graciously down on the passing genera- 
tions of men, spanning more than a hundred years 


of civil war, this communistie colony prospered. 
During these years of affluence the Countess tended 
her flowers and trees; and when the colony later became 
bankrupt, followed by dissension, and strife, the charm- 
ing woman pruned and groomed her arbor vitae and 
other shrubs. Long after the marriage and departure of 
her daughters to distant states the aged woman hobbled 
among her beloved plants. The lands of German- 
Town Colony are 
now in an area that has 
been declared submar- 
ginal, and the United 
States is offering to 
buy them back. In lit- 
tle more than one hun- 
dred years the forests 
have been devastated, 
the fields depleted of 
all fertility, leaving 
tumbled-down houses, 
and a lonely grave 
yard to remind the 
present generation 
that one century of 
ignorance can destroy 
more than five hun- 
dred years of intelli- 
gence can restore. 
Perhaps it is for 
these reasons that 
“The Countess” ap- 
pears so wise and so 
distressingly sad. 
Unlike her kinsmen 
north of the forty- 
fifth latitude, the ar- 
bor vitae of the deep 
south remains a shrub, 
seldom reaching a 
height of more than 
fifteen feet. But “The 
Countess”—long ago 
named in honor of the 
woman who set the 
tiny tendrils in once 
fertile soil—is over 
fifty feet tall, and mea- 
sures fifty-two inches 
in circumference. 
“The Countess,” as 
she looks today, doesn’t 
seem proud of her size, her strength, her age—but there 
is tragedy in the quivering of her palsied boughs. Stand- 
ing before her with bowed head, one almost expects to 
hear her begin chanting a dirge about the long, long ago. 
Complacently she looks over the gulley-ribbed land 
about her, bows reverently to the tombs that mark the 
graves of the original colonists, and seems ready to utter 
the challenge: “I shall live on and on until Gabriel blows 
his horn, for my name is The Tree of Life.” 
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CONSERVATION TEAM-WORK 


IN THE correspondence between President Roosevelt 
and Senator Pittman, published in last month’s issue of 
this magazine, the President made reference to the fact 
that he is having a good deal of success in getting the 
publie lands and forestry agencies of the Agricultural 
and Interior Departments to work together in such a way 
that the problem of coordinating the conservation activ- 
ities of the two departments can be solved without drastic 
changes in organization. 

What the President undoubtedly refers to is an inter- 
departmental committee which was set up in March by 
joint action of the Secretaries of Agriculture and In- 
terior. The purpose of this committee is to serve as a 
clearing house for the consideration of questions and 
the adjustment of differences which arise between the 
Forest Service and the Park Service to the end that 
conflicts may be avoided and a coordinated program of 
conservation presented to Congress and the public. 

The committee has been functioning since March. Its 
present personnel is: Ernest H. Wiecking of Secretary 
Wallace’s office, and C. M. Granger of the Forest Service, 
representing the Department of Agriculture; Joel D. 
Wolfsohn of the General Land Office, and Colonel John 
R. White of the National Park Service, representing the 
Department of the Interior. According to reports its 
deliberations have been on a most friendly basis and in 


an atmosphere of sincerely trying to resolve differences 
and to settle all questions in the public interest. This 
summer the committee plans to study a number of pro- 
posals of national park extensions involving national for- 
est lands. Such proposals are usually controversial and 
the committee, it is said, intends to approach them in a 
judicial way by holding publie hearings locally and 
weighing all viewpoints. Since the inception of the com- 
mittee the respective heads of the Forest Service and 
the Park Service have issued instructions to their field 
personnel to refrain from any propaganda and other 
activities designed to build up public sentiment for or 
against projects within the purview of the committee. 
The success thus far attending the efforts of the com- 
mittee is one of the most encouraging developments in 
federal conservation in recent years. If the committee 
“an bring to an end the intermittent warfare and con- 
fusion that has blighted the government’s conservation 
house in recent years, it will render a service of great 
value. The public desires orderly public service. It has 
little toleration for inter-bureau controversies, particu- 
larly when they become chronic. More often than not, 
it looks upon them as symptoms of small and jealous 
minds. That the personnel of the committee is above this 
mediocrity and that its efforts are meeting with success 
should be cause for widespread gratification and support. 


FOREST PROTECTION IN ALASKA 


SECRETARY Ickes and the Department of the Interior 
are to be congratulated on obtaining $37,500 for the 
prevention and suppression of fires in the public domain 
forests of Alaska. This item is included in the Depart- 
ment’s appropriations for the fiscal year 1940. While 
the item is small, it is of historic importance in that it 
represents the first tangible recognition by the Depart- 
ment and by Congress that the interior forests of 
Alaska are a great public resource that should be pro- 
tected and preserved for the future development of the 
country. The appropriation will permit the beginning 
at least of organized forest protection in sections of the 
country that long have needed it. 

Alaska is a region of vast natural resources. Ninety 
per cent of its land is still public domain—an area al- 
most equal to that of all the public lands within the con- 
tinental United States, including national forests, parks 
and monuments, Indian and military reservations and the 
unreserved public domain. Not the least of Alaska’s 
publie resources are its interior forests which as a rule 
are small timber forests but of great value for local 
development, potential pulpwood, soil conservation and 
wildlife protection. Since 1867, the date of the Alaskan 
purchase, the public domain has been under the steward- 
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ship of the Department of the Interior and forest fires 
have been allowed to run with the winds with the result 
that great areas have been burned over. 

Secretary Ickes’ recognition that his Department has 
a forest fire responsibility in Alaska is all the more com- 
mendable because it represented a decided reversal of 
position on his part. It will be recalled that a year ago 
the Secretary bitterly arraigned The American Forestry 
Association and the editor of this magazine for challeng- 
ing his Department’s failure to protect Alaska’s interior 
forests from fire. He charged in effect that the chal- 
lenge was ungrounded propaganda designed to embarrass 
his Department, and in defense of a do-nothing policy he 
asserted that Alaska contains no valuable timber for 
which his Department is responsible and that a forest 
fire patrol would be impossible because “human life can- 
not be sustained” in most of the country. 

The Secretary, however, visited Alaska last summer. 
That he found the Association’s challenge a valid one 
appears evidenced by the fact that during the winter 
he appeared before the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, told it of Alaska’s need of forest protection and 
received an initial appropriation to provide it. This, 
we think, was a forthright service to conservation that 
merits public recognition. 
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WHEN IT RAINED 


THE DAY of September 21, 1938, will 
long stand out as a day from which to 
date events in eastern Connecticut. No 
more will the blizzard of ’88 or the flood 
of ’36 be the time reference. The great 
hurricane of ’38 has replaced these. 

The world knows generally what hap- 
pened. Hurricane driven wind and rain; 
streams in flood; forests leveled; homes, 
highways, even the soil of the land itself 
destroyed. The inventory of the damage 
will never be completed. And to those of 
us who experienced even an hour of the 
devastating storm there are mind-pic- 
tures that will never be erased. 

From the standpoint of forest destruc- 
tion, the world also knows the essential 
facts. Thousands of words have been 
written about social and eeonomic losses, 
about the immense task of salvaging and 
marketing the wind blown timber, about 
the great fire hazard created by the for- 
ests which fell like straw in the teeth of 
the gale. Little has been written, how- 


ever, of the lesser conditions created by 


the hurricane, of the rather unusual after 
effects of storm winds and rain on cer- 
tain forest areas and species — such as 
the effect of wind driven salt water on 
the conifers along the Connecticut coast 
line. 

This damage first came to my attention 
shortly after the storm had spent its fury 
and it was again possible to visit the 
shore fronts. I was driving slowly around 
the end of one of the numerous tide in- 
lets east of New London when I suddenly 
realized that a very familiar stand of 
young white pine appeared to have been 
burned since my last trip over the road. 
This seemed strange indeed for there had 
been no fire weather; nevertheless, the 
trees were brown and apparently dead. 
Approaching nearer I became more per- 
plexed. Things didn’t look just right. 
For one thing, the grass and seedlings, 
as well as the lower limbs of the trees, 
were green, showing no indication of fire. 
Further investigation revealed that the 
portion of the trees below the high water 
mark were normal in color, while that 
part above the high water mark was 
brown, or rather a bright orange, and ap- 
parently dead — making it appear from 
a distance as though fire had run through 
the stand. Had the needles been burned, 
of course, their color would have been 
more of a rust. I further observed that 
the needles had been killed back from 
the tip. 

Needless to say, I watched for pine 
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trees the rest of the day. The farther I 
drove the more interesting the problem 
became. All white pine, it seemed, wheth- 
er big or little, whether single trees in a 
hardwood stand or a broken shade tree 
on a lawn, had fared alike. Their needles 
were intact, but orange colored and dead. 

The distance inland that this damage 
from hurricane driven salt water was ap- 
parent was surprising. Pomfret is forty- 
five miles from the ocean in the direction 
the storm had taken, and injured nee- 
dles were discovered there — twigs which 
gave a salt reaction in the laboratory. 
The concentration of salt in the storm 
driven water was sufficiently dense to 
leave the characteristic deposit on the 
windows of my home, forty miles from 
the ocean. 

Repeated trips over the area have 
brought out several interesting points. 
For instance, if not less than twenty per 
cent of the area was uninjured, needles 
have remained on the trees; all needles 
eighty per cent or more damaged have 
fallen and the buds of the tree appear 
dead. Whole trees near the shore and 
the sides of many trees several miles in- 
land are devoid of foliage. 

The outline of the damage is quite ir- 
regular and perhaps follows lines of high 
wind velocity. This, however, is not 
borne out by visual evidence as trees are 
just as badly damaged in the spray free 
areas as elsewhere. At the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, the injury showed but 
four or five miles inland. The greatest 
distance from the ocean where injury 
was discovered seems to be near Pomfret, 
forty-five miles inland. 

There is no transition in wind damage 
to either pine or hardwood between the 
regions showing spray injury and the 
areas free from such injury. You drive 
along through the broken forest and the 
southeast side of the pines are tinged red 
brown. Your attention is diverted for a 
moment and when you look at the pines 
again the foliage is perfectly normal. In 
many places the dividing line is quite 
distinet. 

Apparently the conifers vary greatly 
in their reaction to salt spray. The natu- 
ral range of the species seems to have 
little influence on their resistance. The 
reaction is the same, however. Needles 
badly damaged fall within a month of 
the time of injury. White pine was by 
far the most sensitive of the conifers. 
There were a number of different species 
of pitch pine used as ornamentals or in 
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plantations within the area examined. 
These seem to have been damaged but lit- 
tle. The most resistant species seemed to 
be the Austrian pine. This tree, even 
within 300 feet of the ocean, shows no 
appreciable injury. The red pine was 
about on a par with pitch pine, with some 
injury showing within a mile or two of 
the ocean. This injury is the character- 
istic browning of the windward needles, 
rarely sufficient to cause defoliation. The 
Seotch pine was not as resistant’ as the 
other species and was also badly broken 
by the wind. 

The spruces showed varying degrees of 
resistance. The injury was more difficult 
to evaluate except by careful inspection 
as the needles fell from the twigs almost 
immediately. This did not show dis- 
coloration at any time. Strange as it may 
seem, the Colorado blue spruce showed 
the greatest resistance of all the spruces. 
I would rate this tree, along with the 
Austrian pine, for areas subject to salt 
spray. The other spruces, if protected 
slightly, seem to have fair resistance. 
Rarely were entire trees killed, although 
the windward side near the ocean may 
have been devoid of needles. 

The hemlock also lost its needles im- 
mediately and appeared to be badly de- 
foliated within one or two miles from the 
ocean. Protected trees were not badly 
injured. The fallen needles showed the 
same orange tinge that was characteris- 
tie of the white pine. The yew was found 
to be quite resistant. A number of speci- 
mens examined revealed that needles on 
rapid growing twigs had disappeared in 
a few instances but this species might 
well be added to the Austrian pine and 
the blue spruce as a very good ocean 
front evergreen. 

Our native red cedar did not stand up 
quite so well. Entire trees were browned 
as if singed by fire. Examination of 
these, however, showed that within the 
dense sprays of foliage there may remain 
a few normal appearing leaves. Only 
time will tell how these trees will fare. 
The ground juniper showed evidence of 
injury second only to the white pine. 
Browned specimens were easily seen 
many miles inland. These, however, more 
or less present the same problem as the 
cedar as to eventual recovery. 

One of our truly coast species, the 
coast or southern white cedar, was very 
badly hit. The stands which did not blow 
down were badly spray damaged if with- 
in a few (Continuing on page 432) 
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FINGER-TIP PRESSURE releases the multiple-disc 
steering clutches in the TD-18... the engine, not 
the operator, does the work through power- 
release actuators built into the clutches. The 
cross-section view, above, shows how they work. 
Only enough pressure is needed on the clutch 
lever to move a friction surface against the ro- 
tating clutch hub. Cam (3) rotates about 2 
quarter turn on rollers (2), which separate cams 
(1) and (3). Cam (3) compresses main clutch 
spring (4) and releases clutch plates (5). 

The power-release actuators relieve the oper- 
ator of the hard pull ordinarily required to op- 
erate slow-speed, multiple-disc steering clutches 
—saving his strength and reducing fatigue. In 
addition, the clutches are fully engaged or dis- 
engaged—no drag on the discs, no unnecessary 
wear and heating. Brake assistance is seldom 
required when there is a load on the drawbar. 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONA 
TD-18 
DIESEL 


A NEW DAY is here for users of heavy-duty mobile power! The new 70 k.p. Interna 
tional TD-18 Diesel TracTracTor brings a new standard of operating performanc: 
and economy into the picture . . . more work, lower costs, bigger profits. 

The power and flexibility of the International 6-cylinder full Diesel engine ar 
coordinated to a fine point with other features in the TD-18 .. . a higher percentag 
of the maximum drawbar horsepower—70 h.p.—can be kept continuously applied t. 


get more work done per day at lower cost. 


The engine starts easily and quickly from the operator’s seat .. . no time lost b 


man or machine in getting on the job. 


The TD-18 is the easiest steering crawler tractor built. Engine power, not manpowet 
releases the steering clutches through power-release actuators built into the clutches 
Six forward and two reverse speeds provide close selection of traveling speed te 
load without loss in engine r.p.m. or maximum horsepower capacity. Automatic clutcl 


brake facilitates fast shifting of gears. 


These features enable the operator to take full advantage of the power availabl 
...and make the TD-18 unusually easy to handle and easy on the operator. 


Find out what the TD-18 offers for your jobs. The nearby International industria 
power dealer or Company-owned branch will give you full details. Remember tha 
there are five other TracTracTors in the International line, also five wheel-type trac 


tors, and eleven power units. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


These Features Mean Efficiency, Low Cost, Long Life 


1. Six-cylinder full Diesel engine. 

2. Engine is started easily from the operator's seat. 

3. Six forward and two reverse speeds. 

4. Automatic clutch brake for fast gear shifting. 

5. Easiest steering crawler tractor built. Power- 
actuated steering clutches. 

6. Steering levers and pedals adjustable to suit 
operator. 

7. Pivot shaft relieved of twisting stresses, and 
tracks kept in alignment, by ball-and-socket 
outer pivots, diagonal-arm inner pivot bear- 
ings, and roller stabilizer. 

8. Track shoes keyed to track links to prevent 
loosening of shoes. 

9. Triple-gear oil pump. Full-pressure engine lu- 
brication at all working angles, 


10. Positive track roller lubrication at all speed 
Quintuple-sealed track rollers have patente 
gtavity lubrication at low speeds and pressut 
lubrication at high speeds. Oil and dirt sea 
on both sides of sprockets. Self-cleaning idle 
wheel. 

11. Tocco-hardened crankshaft with replaceabl 
main and connecting rod bearings. 

12. Unit construction. Each steering brake, stee 
ing clutch, track frame assembly, and othe 
units, adjusted or replaced without disturbin 
adjacent parts. 

13. Famous TracTracTor accessibility. More prc 
ductive hours, low maintenance cost. 

14. Allied equipment engineered for the TD-1 
by well-known manufacturers, 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL POWER 











The Carbur subsistence tower site—one of Flor- 
ida's new developments in forest fire protection 


THE forest fire lookout has rightly been 
called “the eyes of the service”—meaning, 
of course, the protection service. Upon 
his vigilanee and intelligence rest the fate 
of many acres of forest land, for a fire 
discovered and reported in its early stages 
is usually quickly brought under control 
with minimum damage. Consequently, it 
is vital to any fire protection organization 
to have the right type of men in the look- 
out towers. 

Unfortunately, the employment of the 
right type of men for this purpose in the 
deep South has had its problems, finan- 
cial, social and otherwise. In Florida, for 
example, fire control is largely in the form 
of state and federal cooperation with pri- 
vate landowners, the costs being paid out 
of a budget to which both the landowner 
and the public contribute. A half cent an 
acre is set aside annually for lookout serv- 
ice. Consequently, the funds available for 
a particular tower are directly propor- 
tional to the acreage listed within the ef- 
fective range of the tower. The monthly 
salary is $25 or $35 but, even at that low 
scale, service is limited in most cases to 
from four to six months of the year. The 
reason—lack of funds. 

Neither the rate of pay nor the brief- 
ness of the period of employment has been 
conducive to the most desirable class of 
personnel. Up to a few years ago the ap- 
plicant was usually some shiftless share- 
cropper, futile farmer, or unemployed 
youth. No one else was interested. Bet- 
ter wages would have made possible better 
men but that depended upon greatly in- 
creased land listings. Increased listings 
depended upon an expanding landowner 
interest which, in turn, grew out of the 
slow process of demonstration and educa- 
tion. 

Now Florida has answered this problem 
in the form of towersite subsistence farms, 
developed, in most cases, with the assis- 
tance of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and offering the lookout candidate some 
inducement other than a low, part-time, 
monthly wage. He is assured of a desir- 
able home the year around, the basic ele- 
ments for a farm program of his own 
choosing, and a cash income for at least a 
portion of the year. These neat, attrac- 
tive farmsteads are also serving very ef- 
fectively as public relations focal points. 
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The plan works like this: A minimum 
of ten acres is acquired either by gift or 
purchase. A development plan, adapted 
to the topography and possibilities of the 
particular site, is then drafted and ap- 
proved. The layout of buildings is the 
first consideration in this plan and is gov- 
erned by several factors. Their locations 
with respect to the fire tower itself, to 
roads or highways, and to each other are 
of primary significance. 

The dwelling is located so as to face 
the road or highway, near enough to the 
tower to permit constant surveillance, and 
yet at sufficient distance to give the tow- 
erman’s family a reasonable degree of 
privacy. 

Occasionally, the tower site embodies a 
running spring with a good fall to its 
stream. Where such is the case, a ram 
is installed and the water delivered to a 
tank in the barnyard from which it may 
be piped. Usually, a well is drilled close 
enough to the kitchen door that the pump 
may be mounted on the back porch. 

The landscape plan utilizes native ma- 
terials, aims for general attractiveness, 
and provides a logical arrangement of 
drives and walkways. For the convenience 
of the visiting public, a parking ground is 
reserved at the foot of the tower. 

The fencing plan includes gates, cattle 
gaps and both 
boundary and 
interior fence. 
Woven wire, 
four feet 
high, topped 
at a five-inch 
interval by a 
single strand 
of barbed 
Wire, is 
mounted on 
heart pine or 
eypress posts. 
Twelve - foot 
gates, of 
either wood 
or metal, are 
standard. 
Since the 
barnyard and 
farm acreage 
proper are 
usually 


View of one of the new ten-acre farmsteads 
from its fire tower before landscaping 


ra SUBSISTENCE 


FIRE TOWERS 


By WILLIAM F. JACOBS 


fenced off from the tower grounds, a 
cattle gap is necessary only where ‘the 
public drive enters the grounds. 

Normally, a minimum of two acres is 
cleared, fenced, and planted to an im- 
proved pasture grass. Three acres are 
cleared and broken for cultivation. 

Buildings are wood throughout. 
dwelling is of four rooms 
for heat on its cook stove and an open 
fireplace. The highest type of barn is a 
two-story structure. 

The farming program is left to the 
judgment and experience of the tower- 
man selected, although normally deter- 
mined by the soil quality and local praec- 
tices. A subsistence program is all that 
is contemplated and includes chickens, a 
milk cow, one or two brood sows and the 
usual ‘truck patch” from which the fam- 
ily derives its customary vegetables and 
greens. <A little patch of a cash crop, 
such as tobacco, is not unusual. 

In short, the development, attractive- 
ness, and livelihood possibilities of these 
miniature farms command the respect of 
rural people generally. Needless to say, 
the calibre and morale of the tower- 


The 


and depends 


man personnel has definitely improved, to 
say nothing of gains made educationally 
through the favorable impression on and 
reaction of the general public. 
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...but Dynamite came FIRST! 




















yor accept as a matter of course 

such stupendous engineering 
feats as San Francisco Bridge, Mof- 
fatt Tunnel, New York’s subways, 
streamlined trains—even the car 
you drive — 

BUT...do you realize that you 
have to thank dynamite for today’s 
America — for so many of your 
everyday necessities? 

It’s true. Without dynamite to 
mine the ore for metals, there would 
be no machinery, no 
automobiles, no radios 
—none of these essen- 
tials to modern living. 
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Truly, dynamite built America. 
Its mighty, mobile power is used in 
mining coal, ore and other minerals, 
and in quarrying to obtain the rock 
for highway construction and pro- 
duction of cement. 


One of Du Pont’s greatest achieve- 
ments is developing explosives built 
to give maximum efficiency at low- 
est cost on any blasting job—mining 
metals or coal, blasting drainage 
ditches, or building modern high- 

ways. If you have a 
blasting problem, Du 
Pont will be glad to aid 


in its solution. 
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© Dynamite is why you now benefit from smooth 
highways, vast bridges, modern buildings. For the 
concrete came from rock quarried by dynamite. 


Visit the Du Pont Building, New York World’s Fair, 
and the Du Pont Exhibit at the San Francisco Golden 
Gate Exposition. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., EXPLOSIVES DEPT., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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FECHNER REVIEWS SIX YEARS OF CCC CONSERVATION WORK 


Director Reveals that 2,500,000 Young Men Have Engaged in 150 Types of Conservation Work 


A PROGRESS report covering the work 
output of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
during the six years that the Corps had 
been in operation up to April 1, 1939, 
has just been made public by Director 
Robert Fechner. This report provides a 
full statistical record of all work com- 
pleted by the 2,500,000 young men, war 
veterans, Indians and territorials who have 
labored for varying periods of t:me in the 
camps. All told, enrollees under the ex- 
perienced technical direction of the con- 
servation services of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of the In- 
terior, and state and local governments, 
engaged in more than 150 types of work 
and advanced a nationwide conservation 
program which embraced projects in every 
state of the Union and in Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands and Hawaii. 

The report shows that the Corps com- 
pleted a tremendous amount of work in 
such fields as the reforestation of waste 
lands; the improvement of timber stands 
to stimulate rapid and healthy growth; 
the protection of timbered areas from for- 
est fires, tree attacking diseases and in- 
sects and other forest pests; the improve- 
ment and development of forests and 
parks; the improvement and protection 
of farm lands endangered by soil erosion, 
and the rehabilitation of drainage ditches 
in agricultural areas; the improvement of 
grazing conditions in the national forests 
and on the public domain; water conserva- 
tion and flood control and the improve- 
ment of conditions for big game, migra- 
tory birds and other forms of wildlife. 

Included among the many projects com- 
pleted by the Corps were the planting of 
1,741,000,000 trees, the construction of 
104,000 miles of truck trails or minor 
roads, the erection of 71,692 miles of tele- 
phone lines, the construction of 40,000 
bridges, the construction of more than 
45,000 buildings, the reduction of fire 
hazards over about 2,000,000 acres, the 
building of 4,700,000 check dams in gul- 
lies, the construction of approximately 
16,000,000 rods of fence, the improve- 
ment of 3,312,498 acres of forest stands, 
the construction of 5,390 impounding and 
large diversion dams, the development of 
20,084 springs, wells, waterholes and small 
reservoirs and the expenditure of about 
9,000,000 man days fighting forest fires 
and on fire prevention and fire presuppres- 
sion activities. 

“When the CCC was founded its twin 
objectives were to conserve unemployed 
youth and to conserve and restore natural 
resources,” Director Fechner said. “It was 
the conviction of those in charge of the 
CCC program that these objectives could 
best be effected through putting young 
men to work on outdoor projects in our 
forests and fields where the boys would be 
taught how to work and where the work 
completed would be of definite value to 
the nation. To make such a program 
effective it was necessary that the work 
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be carefully chosen, that all work be care- 
fully supervised, and that enrollees, in 
return for the government’s investment 
in their future, should put in an honest 
day’s work each day. 

“As a first move the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior developed a conservation work 
program, nationwide in scope, which had 
as its major objectives the gradual up- 
building and development for public use 
of our natural resources of timber and 
soil. Conservation forces, both federal 
and state, were mobilized to execute the 
work program. 

“T am proud of the fine performance 
record which the young men, war veterans, 
Indians and residents of Hawaii, Alaska, 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico have 
made over the six years and three months 
that the Civilian Conservation Corps has 
been operating. An overwhelming major- 
ity of the men who are working and who 
have worked in the CCC camps were in- 
experienced in any kind of work when 
first enrolled. These men had to be taught 
to work. They had to be trained to do 
the wide variety of conservation tasks that 
make up a part of the CCC’s daily work 
program. The speed with which these 
green youngsters have learned to work 
efficiently on all sorts of jobs was a source 
of gratification to every person connected 
in any way with the CCC program. Asa 
result the CCC has been able to turn out 
a tremendous amount of work. 

“Examination of the Corps work record 
shows that enrollees more than tripled 
the output of federal and state tree nur- 
series and planted 1,554,000,000 seedlings 
for reforestation purposes on waste lands 
and 187,000,000 seedlings in gullies and 
on other farm lands to protect the land 
from erosion. During the same period, 
the Corps, through forest fire protection 
activities prevented the destruction of 
thousands of acres of naturally propa- 
gated seedlings, thus aiding the reforesta- 
tion program. The Forest Service, which 
supervises plantings on public forest 
lands, recently advised this office that it 
would like to use enrollees for the plant- 
ings of an additional 4,500,000,000 seed- 
lings over 4,500,000 acres of public lands. 

“The work which the Corps is doing in 
erosion control is proving of great prac- 
tical value. Working under the supervi- 
sion of the Soil Conservation Service, en- 
rollees have assisted in conserving soil 
resourees on 13,000,000 acres of farm and 
grazing lands. They have helped farmers 
in all sections of the country to control 
gullies, construct terraces, plant trees and 
do many other kinds of work which assist 
in soil fixation. In this field the Corps 
has constructed 4,700,000 check dams, 
seeded and sodded 380,000,000 square 
yards, constructed 54,000,000 linear feet 
of diversion ditches, completed 22,400 
miles of terraces, 28,000,000 feet of terrace 
channel construction and 337,000 outlet 


structures. The result has been not only 
to improve the use of the land as a phys- 
ical resource but to establish a sounder 
farm economy. 

“Enrollees have improved and expanded 
recreational facilities in national and state 
forests and in national and state parks 
and related areas. In national and state 
forests additional camping grounds and 
facilities have been provided, streams have 
been improved for fishing, and needed 
buildings have been constructed. In both 
national and state parks, the work of the 
CCC has been aimed at protection, con- 
servation and development for use accord- 
ing to well laid plans worked out for each 
area. Projects have been completed for 
forest protection and improvement, ero- 
sion control, stream bank protection, con- 
struction of picnic areas, overnight cabins, 
horse and foot trails and bridges, dams to 
impound water for swimming and boating 
and various other types of jobs for the 
general conservation of these areas. All 
told the Corps has worked in approxi- 
mately 1,000 national and state parks and 
related areas. 

“State park development was greatly 
expanded by the CCC. Working under the 
supervision of the National Park Service, 
which supervises CCC work in park areas, 
enrollees have built new recreational im- 
provements and facilities into hundreds of 
state parks. Since 1933 state park acre- 
age has been substantially increased. Prior 
to that year there were 816 state parks 
and related areas with a total acreage of 
3,310,691, throughout the country. Today 
there are 1,397 such areas, totalling 4,332,- 
000 aeres, an increase of better than 1,000,- 
000 acres. 

“Tn addition to its reforestation, erosion 
control and recreational development ac- 
tivities, the Corps has helped to improve 
grazing conditions in western states, aided 
in the rehabilitation of reclamation proj- 
ects, carried on valuable flood control 
work, the most notable example being the 
completed Winooski River Flood Control 
project in Vermont, aided farmers by re- 
habilitating silted drainage ditches, aided 
the federal Biological Survey in the de- 
velopment of a nationwide chain of wild- 
life refuges, built fish hatcheries and 
planted more than 643,000,000 fingerlings 
and young fish in lakes, ponds and 
streams; spent thousands of days in emer- 
gency rescue work, searching for lost per- 
sons, aiding after automobile accidents 
and engaging in other activities of this 
nature. 

“The work record includes such items 
as the construction of fifty-five airplane 
landing stations, sixty-five radio stations, 
development of 4,264 fish rearing ponds, 
the quarrying for erosion control pur- 
poses of 1,938,000 tons of limestone, the 
construction of 2,580 miles of stock drive- 
ways, completed timber estimates on 33, 
381,000 acres and carried out rodent con- 
trol operations over 32,600,000 acres.” 
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State Sovereignty over Federal Lands 


THE state’s sovereign power to regulate 
hunting and trapping on federally owned 
lands within its borders is defended in an 
opinion recently submitted to the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Conservation by the 
State’s Attorney General. The opinion is 
significant not only to the specifie area 
which has been recently reserved as a fed- 
eral wildlife refuge in Wisconsin, but to 
federal land acquisitions within all states. 

Referring to President Roosevelt’s 
Executive Order of March 14, 1939, estab- 
lishing the Necedah Migratory Waterfowl 
Refuge of 40,500 acres in west central 
Wisconsin, Attorney General John E. 
Martin advised “that the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of the State of Wisconsin in- 
clude the area described in the Executive 


Order and that in so far as the order at- 
tempts to assert federal criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the area in connection with hunt- 
ing and trapping, it is void.” He further 
claims that the state has “legal title to and 
the custody and protection of all wild ani- 
mals” within its boundaries, and declares 
“it is the duty of the governor and all of 
the subordinate officers of the state to 
maintain its sovereignty and jurisdiction.” 

The Executive Order referred to pro- 
vides, among other things: “It is unlawful 
for any person to hunt, trap, capture, 
willfully disturb, or kill any bird or wild 
animal of any kind whatsoever within the 
limits of this refuge, or to enter thereon 
except under such rules or regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 


Organize for World Forestry Congress 


RESPONDING to an invitation from the 
Government of Finland to participate in 
the Third International Forestry Congress 
to be held in Halsinki, Finland, July 1 to 
5, 1940, United States agencies are organ- 
izing for American representation. The 
State Department has brought the official 
invitation to the attention of all govern- 
mental departments and agencies having 
to do with forests. Also, forestry schools 
and other organizations interested in for- 
estry have been notified of the Congress. 

The Government of Finland has sug- 
gested that America organize a committee 
to serve as a clearing house for the selec- 
tion of American delegates and for mak- 
ing necessary arrangements for all others 
in this country who desire to attend the 
Congress. In line with this suggestion, 
an informal meeting was held in Washing- 
ton on July 6, when the first steps were 
taken looking to the organization of such 
a committee. In the absence from Wash- 
ington of F. A. Sileox, chief of the Forest 
Service, C. L. Forsling, at the suggestion 
of the State Department, called the meet- 
ing. In addition to representatives of 
various government bureaus and depart- 
ments concerned with forestry, represen- 
tatives of a number of non-governmental 
conservation agencies were present. The 
meeting resulted in the setting up of a 
permanent committee with F. A. Sileox 
honorary chairman; C. L. Forsling, of the 
Forest Service, chairman; John B. Guth- 
ne, of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
vice-chairman; and Henry E. Clepper, 
Society of American Foresters, secretary. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the 
following federal departments, agencies 
and organizations should be represented 
on the committees by at least one member : 
The United States Departments of Agri- 
culture, Interior, and Commeree, the Civil- 
lan Conservation Corps, the Society of 
American Foresters, The Association of 
State Foresters, the American Forestry 
Association, the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, the Amer- 
lean Paper and Pulp Association, and the 
forestry schools. 


Please 


The committee is desirous of knowing 
the names of all persons who are inter- 
ested or planning to attend the Congress, 
and asks that they notify the secretary, 
Henry E. Clepper, the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Bausch & Lomb binoculars are built to the 
specifications of American research optical 
scientists by American workmen using 
American precision methods and Ameri- 
can materials. Recognition of this instru- 
ment by foresters, Army and Navy officers, 
flyers, sportsmen, as the finest binocular 
on the world’s market is real assurance 
to you in choosing a Bausch & Lomb for 
your own personal instrument. Write for 
32-page catalog. Bausch & Lomb, 900 
Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Above, B & L7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $86. 
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TWO 
IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


Published and proudly recommended 
by The American Forestry Association 


KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


by 
G. H. COLLINGWOOD, Forester 
The American Forestry Association 


$1.00 Per Copy 


SPECIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


A book on trees which contains 
actual photographs of each tree, and 
of the leaf, bark, flower and fruit. 
This book brings into one volume 
the pictorial tree descriptions that 
have been a feature of AMERICAN 
Forests magazine for the past five 
years. It contains 500-word deserip- 
tions of fifty of our best-known 
American trees—the natural range, 
commercial uses and _ identifying 
characteristics peculiar to each tree. 
Simply written and handsomely il- 
lustrated, it is the ideal book for the 
young or the old tree lover. You 
will find it a useful companion at 
home or afield. 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


By OVID BUTLER 
$2.50 Per Copy 


This volume presents a clear picture of 
America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conser- 

vation movement from its be- 
ginning in the United States 
down to the present 
time. 
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Very little to 
read in this 
big book be- 
cause 216 pic- 
tures and brief 
paragraphs tell 
the story. Pic- 
tures are on 
every page; 
scenes of for- 
ests, wildlife, 
lumbering, and 
conservation. 


VINO SS NOO 


Order both books from 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Joint Committee on Forestry Meets in East 


MORE federally owned forests to provide 
opportunities for gainful work by thou- 
sands now unemployed, extension of for- 
est cover to retard and divert the flow of 
surface water, additional studies prepara- 
tory to the control of tree diseases, federal 
regulation of all forest lands, a broader 
program of education for farm woodland 
management, and more effective protec- 
tion of forests against fire were keynoted 
in testimony presented by citizens of seven 
east central states during hearing of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on For- 
estry in Washington on June 30 and July 
i. 

The sessions were presided over by 
Senator John H. Bankhead, 2d, chairman 
of the Joint Committee, who asked re- 
peatedly for specific suggestions for fu- 
ture legislation. He also expressed inter- 
est in legislation which would pro- 
tect forest owners against the low 
price offers of unscrupulous timber buy- 
ers. To help accomplish this, Professor 
Victor Beede, of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege’s Department of Forestry, proposed 
federal aid in the development of de- 


tailed inventories of farm woodland and 
market studies which would serve as the 
basis for subsequent educational pro- 
grams. Dr. Julian Dunean, of the Bab- 
son Institute, spoke directly on the ques- 
tion of federal regulation and was re- 
quested by the chairman to prepare a 
draft of a bill which would cover his 
ideas. 

Sitting with Senator Bankhead during 
the hearings were Senators D. Worth 
Clark and William J. Bulow, and Repre- 
sentatives Wall Doxey, Hampton P. Ful- 
mer, and Walter M. Pierce. Among those 
who presented statements were M. E. 
Mesavage, of Wilkes Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. W. H. Thompson, chairman of 
the Kentucky Fish and Game Commis- 
sion; Blandford Hall, of Virginia; Thom- 
as B. Symons, of Maryland; and State 
Foresters Fred C. Pederson, of Virginia, 
and Fred W. Besley, of Maryland. 

The Joint Committee indicated inten- 
tions of holding further hearings in the 
Northeast, the Lake States, the Gulf 
States region and the Pacifie Northwest, 
but dates were not announced. 


Sustained Yield Authorized in Washington 


AUTHORITY to cooperate with the fed- 
eral government and private owners of 
timberland in establishing and adminis- 
tering sustained yield forest units is ex- 
tended the State Forest Board and the 
Commissioner of Public Lands of the 
State of Washington by recent action of 
the State Legislature. 

The new law applies equally to state 
forest board lands and state granted lands. 
It empowers the respective administrative 
officers to outline the units of operation 
and enter into agreements limiting the cut- 


ting from the combined national and state 
forest lands, to their sustained yield ea- 
pacity. Private owners may also include 
their lands in the units, but must agree to 
limit production to an amount specified 
by the state officers. 

All timber sales are to be made on the 
basis of competitive bids. Approval of the 
sales may be contingent upon the perma- 
nence of the local communities and in- 
dustries, the prospects for fulfillment of 
the contract requirements, and the finan- 
cial status of the bidder. 


Dutch Elm Disease Work Awaits WPA Funds 


WITH the beginning of the new fiscal 
vear July 1 most of the forces engaged 
in Dutch elm disease eradication work 
marked time awaiting the release of the 
first month’s apportionment of WPA 
funds made available by the belated pass- 
age of House Joint Resolution 326. Such 
scouting work as could be done with 
crews paid from the $500,000 appro- 
priated in the Agricultural Supply Bill 
proceeded as scheduled, but officials re- 
ported that no WPA financed work had 
been done since June 24, when last year’s 
allotments were exhausted. 

The present year’s work now has the 
promise of $1,965,065 from WPA to be 
divided equally through the twelve 
months of the coming year. This com- 
pares with $2,951,500 made available dur- 
ing the last fiseal year. The significant 
feature as pointed out by William P. 
Wharton, chairman of the National Con- 
ference on Dutch Elm Disease Eradica- 


tion, is the fact that the temporary lapse 
of WPA funds has disrupted the work of 
laboratory determination of diseased spec- 
imens and field removal of diseased trees. 

Reports from the field indicate encour- 
aging results in all previously infected 
areas with the exception of the northern 
extension in Dutchess County, New York. 
In June diseased trees were found in 
Pine Plains Township in the extreme 
northeast corner of the county within ten 
miles of the Berkshires of western Mas- 
sachusetts. Discovery of infections 
Connecticut and New Jersey show 4 
marked drop, while the previously re- 
ported infections in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Ohio and Indiana 
are all under control. ; 

The discovery of the Pine Plains 
fection extends the infected area within 
New York State from 2,671 square miles 
to 2,702—an expansion of a little over 
thirty square miles. 
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National Forest Purchases Sought 


DECLARING that any authoritative 
opinion in opposition to the use of Weeks 
Law funds for the purchase of forest 
lands with special recreational possibilities 
will be followed by efforts to make such 
action legal by amending the act, the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission on 
July 6 postponed action on several areas 
presented for consideration. 

The question was carried over from the 
meeting of June 1, when Secretary Ickes 
questioned the legality of participating 
with the WPA in the purchase of 2,700 
acres in the Ozark unit in Arkansas. The 
proposal, submitted by Representative 
David D. Terry, depends upon the erec- 
tion of a dam on Mulberry River to create 
what may be known as Cass Lake, the 
construction of which would provide ex- 
tensive employment and ultimately a much 
needed opportunity for outdoor recreation. 

At the meeting of July 6, Secretary 
Ickes referred to an adverse opinion of 
the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior. By action of the Commission, 
the Secretaries of War and Agriculture 
will request opinicas by their solicitors 
and later the question will be referred to 
Attorney General Murphy. Should this 
opinion be opposed to purchases of land 
with recreational possibilities, the Com- 
mission went on record as favoring the 
amendment of the Weeks Law so as to 
make such purchases legal. 

The Commission on July 6 also re- 
scinded its regulation of January 30, 
1936, under which no land has been ap- 
proved for purchase in units with less 
than twenty per cent of the available land 
in federal ownership. As a result, some 
portions of the new $3,000,000 appropria- 
tion may be used for the purchase of 
lands in Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and Ken- 
tucky where few additions have been ac- 
quired within the established units. 

This latter action was in response to 
personal appeals by Senator Sherman 
Minton, of Indiana, and Representatives 
Kent Keller, of Illinois, with Thomas A. 
Jenkins and Robert T. Secrest, of Ohio. 

Senator Minton brought out the dis- 
parity of land purchases for Indiana, 
Ohio, and Kentucky as compared with 
other states whose purchase program was 
well under way before the twenty per cent 
regulation was adopted. 








C. S. JUDD DIES IN HAWAII 
C. S. Judd, chief forester of Hawaii 
from 1914 to 1937, died at Honolulu on 
June 29. Born in Honolulu, Mr. Judd 
was educated at Yale University, receiv- 
ing his B.A. degree in 1905, and his Mas- 
ter of Forestry degree two years later 
from the Yale Forest School. In 1907 he 
became associated with the federal For- 
est Service at Washington, D. C., as a 
forest assistant in the Office of Manage- 
ment. The following year he was trans- 
ferred to the regional office at Portland, 
regon, as assistant chief of silviculture. 
From there he returned to Hawaii to de- 
vote his full time to the development of 
@ forestry program for the Islands. He 
retired from active duty in 1937. 











On July 10 Representative Jenkins de- 
seribed this meeting before the House, de- 
claring: “I confidently believe that during 
the next year the Forest Service will again 
be in the market for the purchase of lands 
in the various Ohio units. It should pur- 
chase immediately all the land that it has 
under option and other lands upon which 
the options have expired.” 

Representative Keller urged the Com- 
mission to approve purchase of 18,500 
acres in southern Illinois, in the Kinkaid 
Creek region, where, he said, forest denu- 
dation and erosion had dangerously re- 
duced the former high productivity of the 
land, and where the unemployment prob- 
lem is severe. He said that in his opinion 
reforestation, watershed management and 
flood control would be the best means of 
rehabilitating the area. 


Before adjourning the Commission ap- 
proved the purchase of 19,026 acres of 
land in twelve states and Puerto Rico at 
a cost of $83,675. These are the first ex- 
penditures under the new appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for the present fiscal year. 
Extension was also approved of the boun- 
daries of four purchase units in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, and Georgia to include 
486,860 acres purchased by the Resettle- 
ment Administration, which increased the 
gross area of the units by 714,660 acres. 

The largest purchase unit increase is 
that in the Apalachicola unit in Florida, 
where the gross area proposed for inclu- 
sion was 348,000 acres, of which 285,000 
acres had been or were in process of being 
aequired by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration or its predecessors. The additional 
acreage recommended for the unit was 
deemed requisite to consolidate the gov- 
ernment holdings. 
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The air mattress with the famous 
double-tufted cells. Gives supreme 
comfort in beds or on the ground. 
Full resilience without tremble or 
wobble. No springs needed. Carry 
it with you anywhere. Use incamp, 
cottage, trailer, boat or at home. 
Take it to picnics, etc. Tough, 
light, waterproof, sanitary. Easy 
to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 
ately priced. We also make cushions for autos, boats, 
chairs, etc. Interesting booklet FREE; write today. 


K & W Rubber Corp., Dept. AF-89, Delaware, O. 
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INLAND AND OCEAN FISHING = FAwities 


TROUT OR WEAKS, BLUES, SHARKS, 
No fishless days 
CHANNEL BASS late Apr. to late Nov. 
weather being favorable 
Own Vegetable Farm, Sea Foods Galore 
Thousands say best food regardless rates. 
Amer. Plan $3.50, with bath $4.00 per person daily. 
Rooms, outside, double and single beds. Booklets. 
HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, E. 8. Va. 
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Beyond All Roads 
Big Rockies of Montana 
BIG GAME HUNTING. September 15 to 


November 15. Grizzly and Black Bear; Elk; 
Black and White Tail Deer; Mountain Goats. 


Address:: Augusta, Montana 

















Binoculars 
Binoculars, field glasses, telescopes, etc. 
Must dispose immediately. Entire stock 
Weidler Optical Co. 30%, 60% below list. 
Bausch & Lomb, Hensoldt, Lemaire, Col- 


mont; other famous makes. 
as low as $5.95. 
Big list free. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Prism glasses 
Act quickly for first choice. 
DuMaurier Co., Dept. 138-A, 
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trees safely and efficiently 


FEW OWNERS of large trees have the 
inclination or the agility to do their own 
pruning and they usually leave this to 
experienced climbers. It is well, how- 
ever, to understand something of the me- 
chanies of the operation so that one ean 
judge the ability of the tree worker he 
employs, or so that he himself may prune 
in the proper manner those limbs which 
are reached most readily. 

There are many types of tools avail- 
able for special purposes but most ex- 
perienced arborists prefer, for general 
all-around work, a coarse toothed hand- 
saw with a stiff tapered blade and horn- 
less handle. For large cuts, one man 
cross-cut saws are available, and for 
working in tight places a ribbon type 
adjustable blade saw is frequently de- 
sirable. For high work and places diffi- 
cult to reach, pole pruners and pole saws 
will be found useful. Double edged saws 
should be avoided, however, due to the 
safety hazard and the danger of nicking 
the bark unintentionally. 

It is a pleasure to watch a man work- 
ing in a tree if he knows his business. 
He plans his work well enough in ad- 
vance so that as he makes his way from 
one part of the tree to another by means 
of his safety rope he resembles Tarzan 
in action. 

In normal shade tree pruning the ex- 
perienced person will start his work at 
the top of the tree and work downward. 
In this way hanging branches niay be re- 
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Davey Tree Expert Company 
Skilled climbers plan their work well in advance and 
depend upon their safety ropes to get about in the 


‘ 


desirable hole in the crown. 
Diseased or borer infested 
wood is usually 





not. 

It is, of course, necessary 
to remove any limb back to 
a sound crotch so that vig- 
orous cambium tissue sur- 
rounds the pruning cut. 
Branches over an inch or 
two in diameter preferably 
are removed with a mul- 
tiple cut to avoid stripping 
the bark and wood. A preliminary un- 
dereut is made about a foot beyond the 
final cut and sawing at this point should 
continue upwards until the saw binds. A 
second cut is made on top of the limb an 
inch or two beyond the undercut, sever- 


il. 


moved without retracing his 
course. In general, dead 
wood is removed first, along 
with small intersecting 


limbs. Large live limbs 
should not be removed with- 
out carefully considering 


the result since their re- 
moval might create an un- 


removed 
whether completely dead or 


YOUR SHADE TREES 


Conducted by A. ROBERT THOMPSON 


PRUNING PRACTICES 


ing the limb. Finally, the stub is re- 
moved as nearly flush as possible with 
the parent trunk or limb. Round or 
heart-shaped cuts should be trimmed 
to an elliptical shape with a gouge and 
mallet to encourage healing, and _pro- 
truding lips should be cut off in order to 
avoid die-back and water pockets. 

To complete the treatment it is neces- 
sary to paint the cut surface with a good 
grade of tree-wound dressing. Unfor- 
tunately, the perfect dressing has not yet 
been discovered but for general purposes 
an asphaltic base paint is fairly satis- 
factory. Lead paints or those with a high 
creosote content are apt to be less dura- 
ble and even injurious. 

It is useless to paint freshly made cuts 
if the surface is wet, as the dressing will 
rarely stick and, even if it does, water 
blisters will probably appear under the 
surface. A better practice is to wait un- 
til the wound is dry to apply the dress- 
ing. Until a more durable dressing is 
available it is well to redress old wounds 
—especially large ones—each year. A 
stiff wire brush is useful to remove loose 
flakes and blisters before the new coat is 
applied. 























Proper pruning cuts exemplified. 


Sketch by the Author 


Fig. | is a normal branch cut while Fig. 2 is 4 


V-crotch. Preliminary cuts are made at A and B, after which stubs are removed at C 
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Oceasionally it will be noted that cuts 
and wounds continue to drain for a long 
period. This condition is difficult to cor- 
rect but it has been found that excessive 
seepage or fluxing of tree wounds may 
be locally retarded or stopped by tapping 
at the tree base to decrease the heart- 
wood pressure. This matter of slime-flux 
will be diseussed more extensively in a 
subsequent article. 

It is often necessary to remove one of 
two limbs which have developed so near- 
ly parallel that a very tight V-shaped 
crotch has been formed. Such a strue- 
ture is relatively weak due to the layers 
of bark and non-connecting woody tissue 
which have been built up between the 
limbs. It is often desirable to brace such 
limbs together but not infrequently it 
may be necessary to remove one of them. 
The real junction of the limbs may be 
one or several feet below the apparent 
point of separation and the final pruning 
cut must be made at the real junction 
to heal properly. 

Many people feel that suckers and 
watersprouts weaken a tree and so should 
be removed as they appear, but since 
they are often nature’s way of indicat- 
ing trouble or a changed environment, it 
is good judgment to determine the cause 
before removing them entirely. The re- 
moval of a large limb close to a small 
branch may result in excessive sprout de- 
velopment, or the growth may arise from 
such causes as changing environmental 
conditions; structural injuries; or as a 
result of certain diseases. They are also 
caused—too frequently—by excessive or 
incorrect pruning practices. 

Base suckers usually are of no benefit 
to an ornamental tree and detract from 
the appearance of the tree as a specimen. 
They should be removed, usually, as they 
develop. Trunk and limb sprouts on 
some species such as elm should be al- 
lowed to develop, since moderate sucker- 
ing on the trunk is normal under certain 
conditions. 

If the suckering is an apparent at- 
tempt by the tree to provide shade for 
the trunk or limbs after protecting trees 
have been removed, the suckers should 
be left—or possibly given a careful thin- 
ning—in order to prevent sunseald and 
as a means of filling out the crown on a 
weak side. 
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The removal of old, partially healed 
stubs often reveals more or less decay 
which has resulted from infection by rot- 
producing fungi. If the decay is slight it 
san be chiseled out, and the wound 
shaped and painted by the pruner. If ex- 
tensive decay is present, however, it is 
better to leave the wound unpainted and 
unexeavated until more complete treat- 
ment ean be given as it is, of course, 
valueless to paint over decayed wood. 

Pollarding, or dehorning, as it is some- 
times ealled, is a process which shade 
trees rarely require in spite of the fre- 
quency with which we see trees mangled 
by cutting them back severely. 

It sometimes happens, however, that a 
valuable old tree has been weakened by 
insects, decay, or environmental disturb- 
ances and it is desirable to prolong its 
life a bit by reducing the weight or wind 
resistance of the crown. The chief dan- 
gers in a dehorning process are found in 
the decay which is almost sure to fol- 
low at the dehorning points, and the sun- 
scald permitted by the reduced canopy. 
Species which do not readily form ad- 
ventitious buds or suckers rarely are 
benefited by this tvpe of pruning which 
in unskillful hands may be more harm- 
ful than beneficial. 

When dehorning is clearly necessary, 
the practice of pruning back to a live 
lateral should, of course, be followed. 
All branches should rarely be eut back 
severely the same season, however; rath- 
er the program should be extended over 
three or four years to minimize shock. 
The whole program should be carefully 
planned in advance to assure that the 
ultimate form of the crown will be a 
desirable one. 


It is sometimes desirable to prune 
trees which are infected with a virulent 
disease—maple wilt, fire blight, or elm 
wilt, for example. Great care must be 
exercised under such conditions to pre- 
vent the pruning tools acting as spread- 
ers of the disease. Saws and pruners 
used in this work should be carefully 
wiped off or dipped in a solution of bi- 
chloride of mereury or alcohol between 
each cut. 

The old gardeners’ rule—prune close 
and paint—is always followed by the 
careful pruner. 


National Shade Tree Conference 


The National Shade Tree Conference 
has announced that its fifteenth annual 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, August 22, 23 and 24. 
An elaborate program, consisting of twen- 
ty-five papers dealing with problems re- 
lated to the care of trees and exhibits and 
demonstrations of tools, materials and 
equipment, has been completed. 

Composed of arborists and others en- 
gaged in tree preservation, research and 
regulatory work pertaining to shade tree 
Welfare, the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence 1s a notable and unique organization. 
It has been largely responsible for the re- 
cent advancements in arboriculture. 


Please 


The membership of the Conference is of 
four classes. Active membership is con- 
fined to individuals principally engaged 
in commercial arboriculture, associate 
membership is confined to representatives 
of governmental agencies, whose duties 
are concerned with the preservation of 
trees, and landscape architects, estate and 
park superintendents and consulting ar- 
borists. Commercial membership is made 
up of nurserymen and manufacturers or 
distributors of material and equipment 
used in commercial tree work. L. C. 
Chadwick, of the Ohio State University, 
at Columbus, is secretary-treasurer of the 
Conference. 





Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nutseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 
NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York City 





























FOR FOREST PLANTING 


Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seetch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 








DEADLINE Insect Barrier 


@ A sticky compound for banding trees, 
vines, roses and nursery stock to protect 
from climbing and crawling pests such as 
Ants, certain Caterpillars, climbing Cut 
Worms, Beetles, etc. Pest Control 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Gizabeth, New Jer: Richmond, Calttorme 


STOPS THE PESTS! 
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PRUNING 
COMPOUND 


For destroying and prevent- 
ing the growth of wood de- 
stroying fungi and for the 
protection of wounds, use 
Bartlett Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordinary paint 
brush. 
Used by U. S&. 
Government, State GALLON 
Highway Depart- delivered 
ments and Tree within 
Experts 4th zone 


3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Bartlett Mfg. Co., 
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AMERICAN FORESTS IS 
SENT MONTHLY TO 
MEMBERS 











ASSOCIATION OBJECTIVES 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed- 
eral, state and other agencies. 

Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 

Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 

Prevention of Soil Erosion 

Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 

Establishment of State and National For- 
ests and Parks 

Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 

Education of the Public, especially chil- 
dren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natural resources. 

Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation. 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
a ae ich ese his ecale Svaib.al a 
INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
[] Subscribing Membership, per 
WOE: disiasese nie aicidceinreis) oii, acc 
(1) Contributing Membership, per 
RN 0 ie bodies eae don iso 10. 
[] Sustaining Membership, per 
er er haenes 25. 
[] Life Membership (no other 
MUNG POE UE eee icaacscn 100. 
() Patron Membership (no other 
en 1,000. 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships 

















CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress with Action 
June 13-July 12, 1939 














BILLS ENACTED 

H. J. Res. 322—Russett—Making an ad- 
ditional appropriation for the control 
of outbreaks of insect pests. Passed 
House June 12, 1939. Passed Senate 
June 12, 1939. Signed by the Presi- 
dent June 13, 1939. Public Resolution 
No. 22. 

H. J. Res. 326—TayLtor—Making appro- 
priations for work relief, ete., for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. Passed 
House June 16, 1939. Passed Senate 
June 28, 1939. Signed by the Presi- 
dent June 30, 1939. Publie Resolution 
No. 24. 

H. R. 6260—Snyper—War Department 
Civil Functions Appropriation _ bill. 
Passed House May 15, 1939. Passed 
Senate amended June 2, 1939. Signed 
by the President June 28, 1939. Public 
Law No. 154. 

H. R. 5269—Taytor—Making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and for the Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. 
Passed House March 28, 1939. Passed 
Senate amended May 12, 1939. Signed 
by the President June 30, 1939. Public 
Law No. 159. 

H. R. 6970—Taytor—Third Deficiency 
bill. Passed House June 23, 1939. 
Passed Senate amended June 29, 1939. 
Signed by the President June 30, 1939. 
Public Law No. 160. 

LANDS 

S. 231—McNary (H. R. 6853—ANGELL) 
—To authorize the acquisition of forest 
lands over which highways, roads, or 
trails are constructed or to be con- 
structed with federal funds in order to 
preserve or restore their natural beauty. 
Passed Senate June 13, 1939. Referred 
to the House Committee on Agriculture 
June 14, 1939. 

H. R. 6503—Morr—Relating to the ex- 
change of certain lands in the State of 
Oregon. Passed House July 6, 1939. 
Referred to the Senate Committee on 
Publie Lands and Surveys July 7, 1939. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 

S. 229—McNary—To authorize the with- 
drawal of national-forest lands for the 
protection of watersheds from which 
water is obtained for municipalities. 
Passed Senate June 13, 1939. Referred 
to the House Committee on Agriculture 
June 14, 1939. 

H. R. 168—Izac—To add to the Cleve- 
land National Forest, California, cer- 
tain contiguous lands of the United 
States which can be most effectively 
and economically protected and admin- 
istered as parts of said national forest. 
Passed House July 6, 1939. Referred 
to the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, July 7, 1939. 


H. R. 2415—ENGLEBRIGHT—To authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the Plu- 
mas National Forest in California. 
Passed House July 6, 1939. Referred 
to the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys July 7, 1939. 

H. R. 2548—Martin, Colorado—To in- 
clude within the Pike National Forest 
certain lands acquired or in course of 
acquisition by the United States. Passed 
House July 6, 1939. Referred to the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys July 7, 1939. 

H. R. 2752—Leavy—To inelude within 
the Kaniksu National Forest certain 
lands owned or in course of acquisition 
by the United States. Passed House 
July 6, 1939. Referred to the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, July 7, 1939. 

H. R. 5404—Prerce—To extend the pro- 
visions of the Forest Exchange Act, as 
amended, to certain lands so that they 
may become part of the Ochoco Nation- 
al Forest, Oregon. Reported without 
amendment (Report No. 1031) by the 
Committee on Agriculture July 5, 1939. 

H. R. 5747—Leavy—To authorize the ad- 
dition of certain lands to the Wenatchee 
National Forest. Passed House July 6, 
1939. Referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Publie Lands and Surveys July 
7, 1939. 


NATIONAL PARKS 

S. Res. 147—Asnurst—Authorizing the 
Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys to make a thorough investigation 
of all questions relating to the pro- 
posed enlargement of Rocky Mountain 
National Park. Introduced June 20, 
1939. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

S. 2622—Apams—To provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Green Mountain Na- 
tional Park in the State of Vermont. 
Introduced June 15, 1939. Referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

S. 2624—Apams—With regard to the lin- 
itation of cost upon the construction of 
buildings in national parks. Passed 
Senate July 6, 1939. 

H. J. Res. 348—Hortox—To prohibit any 
water or power development within the 
Yellowstone National Park. Introduced 
June 30, 1939. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

H. R. 6959—Hortron—To abolish _the 
Grand Teton National Park in Wyo- 
ming and to transfer the lands, im- 
provements, and facilities of the l nited 
States within the boundaries of said 
park to the Teton National Forest. In- 
troduced—June 22, 1939. Referred to 
the Committee on the Publie Lands. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 














WORKING against the deadline of ex- 
piring funds, Congress passed the Agri- 
eultural Appropriation bill in time to be 
signed by the President on June 30, a 
few hours before the beginning of the 
new fiscal year on July 1. The act pro- 
vides the Forest Service with $20,294,466 
—an inerease of $734,066 over last year’s 
funds and $467,181 above the amount ree- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Among activities receiving increases are 
forest fire cooperation under the Clarke- 
MeNary Act and the acquisition of forest 
lands for national forests. For the first 
time in history the Clarke-MeNary ap- 
propriation crosses the $2,000,000 line 
and stands at $2,200,000—an increase of 
$200,000 over last year. The new appro- 
priation for forest acquisition continues 
at $3,000,000 as against a budget recom- 
mendation of $2,000,000. 

Small inereases are likewise given the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin, with an appropriation of 
$664,181, forest range investigation with 
$245,935 and forest economic studies with 
$149,295, of which $18,000 is for studies 
in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
to correlate forestry work with unemploy- 
ment. Forest experiment stations were re- 
duced to $613,403, but a new item of 
$30,000 adds a tropical forest experiment 
station in Puerto Rico. Continuing as of 
last year are the forest survey —$250,000, 
forest influences—$139,152, private for- 
estry cooperation—$100,000, and coopera- 
tive distribution of forest planting stock 
—$100,000. There is no money for coop- 
erative land purchases under the Fulmer 
Act. 

Supplementing the above is $10,000,000 
for forest roads and trails. 

The Norris-Doxey Cooperative Farm 
Forestry Act, administered under the Soil 
Conservation Service, receives $300,000 
which is additional to the total of $23,- 
720,584 to this bureau. 

Farm forestry extension through the 
several land grant colleges was increased 
from $56,838 to $77,898. 

Of interest to American Forestry As- 
sociation members is an appropriation of 
$500,000 for Dutch elm disease eradica- 
tion. This increase of $121,511 includes 
special responsibility for the control or 
eradication of the virus disease of the elm 
in the Ohio Valley. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine also received $375,000 for con- 
trol of gypsy and brown-tail moths, $300,- 
000 for white pine blister rust control, 
and $253,100 for investigations in forest 
Insects. 





"\) . . . . 

Forest tree disease investigations under 
the Bureau of Plant Industry was in- 
ereased from $255,392 to $265,392, to 


Please 


finance studies of London plane tree dis- 
ease now active in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

House Joint Resolution 326, making ap- 
propriations for work relief and PWA, 
was approved in time for the President’s 
signature before midnight of June 30. 
This includes $60,000,000 for federal proj- 
ects, of which the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine receives $5,121,700. 
Tentative allotments include $1,205,709 
for white pine blister rust control, $1,- 
965,085 for Dutch elm disease eradication, 
and $640,845 for gypsy and brown-tail 
moth control. The Forest Service receives 
$5,184,200 for reduction of fire hazards 
on national forests, development of recre- 
ation areas, and general improvements. 
Also ineluded is $750,000 to continue the 
National Resources Planning Board for 
another year. 

The Interior Appropriation Act, signed 
by the President on May 10, carries $37,- 
500 to inaugurate forest fire protection in 
Alaska outside the Chugach and Tongass 
National Forests. The same act carries 
$150,000 for administering and protecting 
the O and C revested lands in Oregon. 
National parks and monuments receive 
$3,931,420, of which $160,000 is allotted 
to protection and prevention of forest 
fires, with $100,000 to be drawn at the 
Seeretary’s discretion. In addition, $3,- 
500,000 is for roads and trails, and $4,- 
500,000 for the Blue Ridge and Natchez 
Trace Parkways. 

(Continuing on page 427) 





INDIANS Are Great 


Fire Fighters # 







conditioned tank which holds 5 gal- 

tons of water is comfortably car- 
u back or by hand. 

Fire fighters everywhere, de- 


pend on Indians. Rustless 


D. B SMITH & CO., Utica, N. Y. 














REGULATION 


UNIFORMS 


FOR 


Regular Personnel 
U. S. Forest Service 
AND 
Recreation and Forest 
Guards 


Write for new Price Lists and 
Sample Fabrics. State kind 
of uniform. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS.CO. 


Uniforms for Over 50 Years 
CINCINNATI OHIO 











Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Or. 
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STAMP OUT FOREST FIRES 
WITH POSTER STAMPS! 























speed 
check 


fire 


1223 WESTERN AVENUE 





—is the stuff that fire pro- 
tection is made of! 


—your 
equipment today! 
you enough hose, nozzles, 
fittings? When 


starts be ready with speed! 


Send today for your copy of Pacific Marine equipment and accessory 
book to help you check your unit. 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


portable pumper 


Have 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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CoLtor PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE AMATEUR, 
by Keith Henney. Published by the 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 281 pages. Illustrated. Price 
$3.50. 


A practical book, telling how to make 
transparencies in color with Kodachrome, 
Dufayeolor, Finlay, and Agfa color ma- 
terials; how to make prints on paper by 
the Chromatone, Carbro, Wash-Off Re- 
lief, and the Colorstill processes; how to 
make separation negatives; how to make 
prints from Kodachrome and Dufaycolor. 
The apparatus necessary for each process 
is described, giving brand names; esti- 
mates are made of the cost; hints and de- 
tails of operation picked up from other 
color workers, and manufacturers. 





HevGEs, SCREENS AND WINDBREAKS, by 
Donald Wyman, Ph.D. Published by 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 249 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.75. 

Although interest in hedges is marked, 
no one has attempted to bring into book 
form the knowledge now available con- 
cerning them. This book satisfies a long- 
felt need for a detailed and practical treat- 
ment of this essential phase of gardening 
and landscaping. Chapters include the use 
of hedges and sereens, planting practices, 
care after planting, trimming, ornamental 
hedges for special situations, plants for 
special purposes and particular regions. 





ANIMALS WitHovu?T BacKkBonEs, by Ralph 
Buchsbaum. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, II- 
linois. 371 pages. Illus. Price $5.00. 
Science is made fascinating by the se- 

ries of New Plan science books issued by 

the University of Chicago, for they are 
not popularizations but science itself, and 
written by inspired scientific teachers. 

This latest one, on invertebrates, guides 

the way to the world of worms—a little 

understood world but one which com- 
prises 95 per cent of the animal king- 
dom. Here you will find, fascinatingly 
told, the life histories of most of the 
creatures that pursue their divergent ca- 
reers without benefit of backbone—from 
the lowly ameba and jellyfish, all through 
the gamut of the worms, starfishes and 
insects of the invertebrate world. The 
beautiful photographic illustrations and 
lucid drawings are the finest we have 
ever seen. Altogether, it is a book to own. 





FEATHERS AND FuR ON THE TURNPIKE, by 
James R. Simmons. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, Mass. 148 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $1.75. 

In this book, wildlife conservation is 
given a new slant, at least to the average 
reader, for it shows the hand of man in 
the extermination of wildlife—not in the 
woods but on the highways. It includes 
the specific results of a ten-year study 
of the birds and mammals killed by cars 
on the highways—how many, when, why 
and where. Every automobile owner 
should read it, and conservationists, hunt- 
ers and fishermen, foresters and all who 
love the wild things of the woods—that 
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A list of Selected Books on Forestry 
and related fields of Conservation is 
available to members of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association on request. 
Books on this list—as well as other 
books—-may be purchased at a dis- 
count of ten per cent from published 
prices if they are ordered through 
the Association. 








these wildlife casualties may be stopped, 

or minimized. 

Deserts, by Gayle Pickwell. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York City. 
174 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.50. 
And it is well named, for between the 

covers of this book is set down all that 
needs be said about deserts. We learn 
that, contrary to the general conception 
of deserts as dead, monotonous regions 
they teem with living things, making a 
stubborn fight for life and assuming 
strong and beautiful forms because in 
their struggles they meet the sternest and 
most uncompromising natural conditions. 
How these obstacles are overcome and 
life persists is originally and beautifully 
told and the photographic evidence is 
furnished by sixty-four magnificent full- 
page illustrations of desert forms of plant 
and animal life. The author, who is pro- 
fessor of zoology at San Jose State Col- 
lege in California, has made real contribu- 
tion to the literature in “Deserts.” 





AMERICA Becins AGaAin, by Katherine 


Glover. Published by Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 382 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $3.75. 


From the first line, this book holds 
the reader’s interest—the story of Amer- 
ica and what she has done with her natu- 
ral resources in the past down to to- 
day, when she is beginning again,—mak- 
ing a fresh start, through the new con- 
servation movement. The sorry picture of 
what happened to our soil, our waters, 
our forests and wildlife the author traces 
vividly against the hopeful backdrop of- 
fered by conservation of today, as Amer- 
ica begins again, with strong hope, to 
build back her lost empire. Tremendous 
things are possible, as she forges ahead 
with her new projects for planned use 
of the soil, power development and 
planned regional economy. That America 
is truly beginning again is the inspired 


belief of the author, and her work pre- 
sents a wealth of new, factual information, 
It has been well spoken of as a worthy 
complement to Stuart Chase’s arresting 
work, Rich Land, Poor Land. 


Effects of Fire on Forests—A Bibliog- 
raphy. Compiled and annotated jn 
the U. S. Forest Service, Wash., D. ¢. 

Grow Green Gold, by A. G. T. Moore. 
Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Conservation and Game Management 
Work in Northeastern Iowa. National 
Youth Administration, N.Y.A. Work 
Projects 2130 and 3158. Dubuque, 
Towa. 

Statistics of Forest Products in the 
Rocky Mountain States, by R. V. Rey- 


nolds and A. H. Pierson. U. S. Dept. 
of Agr. Statisties, Bulletin No. 64. 
Supt. of Does., Washington, D. C. 


Price 10 cents. 

Water Pollution in the United States— 
Third Report of the Special Advisory 
Committee on Water Pollution of the 
National Resources Committee. House 
Document No. 155. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Poison Ivy, by James B. MeNair. Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price 15 cents. 

Forest Fire Insurance in the Northeast- 
ern States, by H. B. Shepard, U. S$. 
Forest Service. Dept. of Agr. Tech- 
nical Bulletin 651. Supt. of Does., 
Washington, D. C., price 10 cents. 

Stumpage Prices of Privately Owned 
Timber in the United States, by Henry 
B. Steer, U. S. Forest Service. Dept. 
of Agr. Technical Bulletin 626. Supt. 
of Does., Washington, D. C., price 20 
cents. 

No Idle Acres. Pennsylvania Division 
of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, Tyrone, Pa. 

Forests and Forest Industry, by Robert 
B. Goodman. Reprinted from the Win- 
ter, 1939 edition, Harvard Business Re- 
view. 

Small Refuges for Waterfowl. Third edi- 
tion. More Game Birds in America 
Foundation, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Forestry Facts About the Tennessee Val- 
ley—a preliminary summary of factual 
data on the extent, character, value and 
use of forest resources of the Tennes- 
see Valley. Tennessee Valley Authority 
Forestry Bulletin No. 2. 

Native and Adapted Grasses for Con- 
servation of Soil and Moisture in the 
Great Plains and Western States, by M. 
M. Hoover, Soil Conservation Service. 
Dept. of Agr., Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1812. Supt. of Does., Washington, D. 
C., price 10 cents. ; 

Fire Control Notes—A Quarterly, April 
1939, Forest Service of the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agr., Supt. of Does., price 15 cents 
a copy or 50 cents a year. ; 

The Management of Farm Woodlands 
New Hampshire, by Kenneth E. Bar- 
raclough. Extension Bulletin 55 of the 
University of New Hampshire Exten- 
sion Service, Durham, New Hampshire. 
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Forestry in Congress 


(Continued from page 425) 


The Office of Grazing receives $1,000,- 
000, while public lands outside of grazing 
districts will have $60,000 for range im- 
provements. Forestry operations on In- 
dian reservations are financed with $501,- 
500, of which $50,000 is available for fire 
suppression. The Biological Survey, trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior 
on July 1, is increased by $165,351 to a 
total of $4,053,691. 

With Congress working toward early 
adjournment action is doubtful on bills 
dealing with the proposed Kings Canyon 
National Park or control of stream pollu- 
tion, both of which are granted special 


rules. The less controversial Lea bill, to 
authorize annual appropriations for white 
pine blister rust control, may get action, 
but S. 228, to increase the authorization 
of $2,500,000 for cooperative fire protec- 
tion under the Clarke-McNary Law to 
$9,000,000, will remain uncompleted. The 
Bureau of the Budget denied it clearance 
pending recommendations by the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Forestry. The 
prospect that no report will be made be- 
fore next year promises to carry this bill 
over until January, 1940, when this same 
Congress will convene for its second ses- 
sion. 


Chicago’s Foresters Fight Fire 
(Continued from page 402) 


put it out all spell the difference between 
serious and negligible damage. Time is 
the vital factor. Destruction increases, 
not in direct ratio, but as the square of 
the elapsed time. 

The Forest Preserve District is divided 
geographically, and for administrative 
reasons, into seven divisions, each a com- 
plete maintenance unit. During seasons 
of extreme fire danger each division pa- 
trols its miles of highway frontage as con- 
stantly and as intelligently as is practi- 
cable with an inadequate personnel. Em- 
ployees and selected non-employees living 
as caretakers and tenants in strategic lo- 
cations within the preserves are furnished 
with telephones. Nearby farmers, gaso- 
line station operators, highway police and 
maintenance patrolmen, village fire and 
police departments, and all suburban 
telephone exchanges are supplied with 
printed cards telling them whom to eall— 
without charge—in case of fire or dis- 
turbance. 

Many are supplied with one or more of 
the simplest fire tools—the flapper—which 
is made by attaching a piece of old rubber 
belting to the end of a five-foot handle. 
The flapper is used to beat out or smother 
a ground fire. Each field headquarters and 
each fire truck is equipped with a number 
of flappers and several knapsack spray 
pumps. These pumps, each having a five- 
gallon tank of water, are carried on the 
backs of the fire fighters and quench with 
water what the flapper can’t handle. 

Hand tools require men to use them— 
willing men under trained supervision. 
Since 1933 from ten to twenty CCC camps 
have been located in the preserve, at least 
one in each division, engaged in forest 
protection and recreational development 
work. Their trucks, equipment and man- 
power have been available day and night 
for fire patrol and suppression. They 
have assumed a considerable portion of 
the burden, particularly after normal 
working hours and on Sundays and holi- 
days, the periods in which the majority of 
fires occur. As a result, although records 
show an increase in the number of fires 


Please 


during seasons of unusual drouth, the 
average extent and the damage inflicted 
have been remarkably small. 

These prolonged drouths have demon- 
strated that, even with plenty of man- 
power, the flappers and knapsack spray 
tanks should be supplemented by constant 
patrol and by lots of water efficiently ap- 
plied. Lacking man-power this is impera- 
tive. It is imperative though we do not 
have the dreaded crown fires of the conif- 
erous forests, but only grass and brush 
fires that seldom get far into the hardwood 
timber. Our timber is slow-growing and 
precious. The loss of 100 acres is a dis- 
graceful calamity. 

Despite the danger signals so plainly 
flaunted, it required the just criticism of 
trained observers from the National Park 
Service and the Forest Service to prod us 
into active steps toward securing modern 
equipment and a comprehensive, detailed 
fire-control plan. Pumper trucks, especial- 
ly designed, and devoted solely to fire sup- 
pression were built and put into service. 
A fleet of fast patrol cars is being pur- 
chased. Fire schools and drills were held 
in each division and a plan of fire patrol 
and fire control perfected. Mounted pa- 
trols have been established on some of the 
trails. Fire towers, even if more than a 
hundred feet high, would be of little value 
because of the flat topography and the 
fact that much of the preserve lies in long, 
narrow bands along the water courses, and 
where nothing restrains private property- 
owners on adjacent lands from burning 
what, as, and when they see fit. 

New fire trucks have recently been as- 
signed each division—trucks resulting 
from much research and thought, espe- 
cially built to cope with the forest’s pecu- 
liar conditions. Each truck carries a 200- 
gallon tank of water, eight men, an auxil- 
iary turbine pump, and compartments full 
of knapsack spray tanks, flappers, tools 
and hose. Fully loaded it will travel 
forty-five miles an hour over the high- 
ways; it will cross ditches, plough through 
soggy fields and climb the steepest hillside 














- Headbosk of Trees 


Photodescriptive. Covers all the trees east of 
the Rockies and north of the Gulf States. 
700 illustrations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


American Woods 


14 volumes. A collection of thin wood sec- 
tions, mounted in separable pages and en- 
closed in book covers, with text. 25 species 
and text in each volume, Cloth. $10 per vol. 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 


Positive Internal Brakes 





COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 





For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton ‘General Utility’—We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special” —Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — Anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


Incorporated 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 




















NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from an Indian trader. Any size 
made by the Indians. Price list and in- 
formation gladly sent on request. 


E. M. DANIELS 


306 SAN FRANCISCO STREET 
SANTA FE NEW MEXICO 
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Write today for valuable 72-page booklet ‘“‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—both free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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SJ HAT owners of farm and other small forest holdings may 

have a better understanding of the management of their 
properties, The American Forestry Association has just pub- 
lished THE FOREST MANAGER by Dr. Karl Dannecker. 
This book is an American translation of a German forestry 
classic, describing the application of forest management to 


privately owned forest lands, based on years of experience in 
Germany. 


The desire “to help the farm woodland owner in his search 
for the knowledge necessary to handle his forest in an orderly 
manner” was the motivating idea of the author. With simple 
clarity, THE FOREST MANAGER tells, for example, why the 
selection forest is both economical and profitable; why and how 
the natural forest form should be retained. 


Edited for application and use in America by William N. 
Sparhawk of the United States Forest Service, this book is 
especially commended to the attention of all forest owners and 
managers. 


PRICE $2.00 


Special Discounts for Sales in Quantity—25 to 50 copies 
10%, 50 to 100 copies 20%, 100 or more copies 25%. 


ORDER BLANK 


Please send me __ — copies of THE FOREST MANAGER, by 
Dr. Karl Dannecker. I enclose $ ......... ($2.00 per copy). 
Name 


Street Address 


City State 
Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








with deceptive ease; or it will crawl at two 
miles an hour alongside a grass fire while 
its hose streams go into action. The one- 
inch hose nozzles, with which the truck is 
equipped, are also something new. They 
are adjustable to deliver a long, straight 
stream at high pressure or a cone of finely- 
divided water particles capable of blan- 
keting and smothering fires of great in- 
tensity with a minimum of water con- 
sumption. With this truck and the new 
“fog” nozzle, the driver and one helper 
ean handle many fire calls. 

We will always have fires. That is one 
of the penalties for bucking the current of 
“civilization” and attempting to maintain 
a semi-wilderness for public enjoyment in 
a metropolitan area. By unflagging vigi- 
lance and an intelligent combination of 
methods their extent and destruction can 
be minimized. The results are already 
apparent. Certain woodlands from which 
fire, grazing and the ax have been ex- 
eluded for six consecutive years have re- 
sumed the appearance of native forests, 
thick with underbrush, seedlings and 
thrifty saplings, carpeted with leaf mold 
and rotting vegetable matter, beautiful 
with a profusion of wild flowers, amaz- 
ingly alive with animal and bird life. 

All this within ten miles of the fifth 
largest city of the world. 





Roman Agriculture 
(Continued from page 409) 


thorny shrubs which had accumulated the 
blowing soils, forming hummocks. On the 
basis of these findings, experimental plant- 
ings of olive trees were made in this re- 
gion. They were successful and during the 
past forty years several hundred thousand 
acres of olive orchards have been planted. 
Sfax is a thriving city built on the new 
olive industry. Modern olive presses have 
been established and on the highway one 
meets large trucks, loaded high with bar- 
rels of oil. However, one portion of this 
general area has been destroyed by such 
excessive labyrinths of gullies that its 
utility for any cultivation has gone for- 
ever. 

There is one lamentable feature of all 
this modern planting. The trees have been 
planted in straight rows, up and down the 
slopes, regardless of topography. Already 
erosion has taken its toll. In places the 
surface of the orchard is covered with 
erosion, or desert pavement. We saw gully 
erosion in action. The raging storm run- 
off was carrying away the soils as they 
cut numerous gullies through the orchards. 
In other places sand dunes of considerable 
size were growing; evidence that both 
wind and water erosion are already serious 
problems in this extensive project. This 
problem might have been avoided if mod- 
ern plantings had followed the old Roman 
method. In view of the fact that olive 
trees, when protected from man and his 
ax, often live many centuries, contour 
planting and erosion control methods are 
especially needed in this modern project. 
When I drew the attention of French 
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agricultural officials to this, they agreed 
with us. They were not sure if the French 
colonials could be induced to plant on con- 
tour instead of in straight rows up and 
down slopes. Contour plantings would be 
an improvement over the Roman basin 
method, to suit modern methods of culti- 
vation. 

The ruins of old Roman aqueducts, 
many hundreds of miles of them with their 
manifold arches, stretch like elevated 
bridges across parched landscapes. Roman 
towns and cities were always located to 
take advantage of nearby streams or 
springs, or even many miles distant if 
aqueducts could be made to bring water 
supplied by gravity flow to the city. Some 
of these aqueducts were magnificent works 
of engineering. If the city was large, 
more than one aqueduct and water supply 
was provided. These flowed constantly 
and emptied their waters into reservoirs 
for storage in or near the city. We found 
that running water into individual city 
houses was customary. Timgad, a city of 
25,000 population had twenty-two public 
baths. Bathing was an elaborate ritual 
with the Romans and required large sup- 
plies of water. Public latrines were pro- 
vided with sanitary flushing systems. 

We found a number of instances where 
the Romans transported waters through 
underground tunnels to avoid evaporation. 
We also found where they had dug wells 
and connected them with tunnels in order 
to increase the water supply by tapping 
larger areas of seepage. This likewise 
prevented loss by evaporation during long 
dry spells. It was noted that inscriptions 
gave credit to this or that Emperor for 
aqueduct or irrigation projects, indicating 
the attention and importance placed upon 


the development and conservation of 
water. 
Roman footprints, in the form of 


cisterns, have been left by the thousands 
all over North Africa, extending from the 
coast far out into the desert on camel 
caravan routes. Many of these cisterns are 
now being used; others are being cleaned 
out and repaired. One is apt to find a 
cistern in any spot which gave promise 
for the accumulation of rain waters, 
whether for irrigation, village supply, or 
for herds. 

Cisterns are of all sizes, from small ones 
of a few gallons capacity to huge cisterns 
of 250,000 gallons. Many of these larger 
ones are provided with a desilting basin 
and a spillway. I visited one huge Roman 
cistern at Mergueb, fifty miles south of 
Tebessa, with a capacity of 210,000 gal- 
lons. It had been covered with a roof 
and repaired to supply water for herds. 

Underground water tables in the low- 
lands appear to be unchanged since 
Roman times. Roman wells, in the low- 
lands of widely separated areas, which 
have been cleaned out and repaired, give 
evidence that the water level today is al- 
most identical with that of two thousand 
years ago when the wells were dug and 
faced with stone. 

The Romans were also masters in the 
art of stone or earth terracing. Whether 
this originated with them or with the 
ancient Phoenicians is not yet clear. But 
that they extensively practiced terracing 
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for agriculture and olive groves is certain. 
South of Tebessa we found a system of 
check dams and terracing on the slopes 
facing the Sahara. One dam, long since 
broken, measured 110 feet on the crest 
and twelve feet in height. In the vicinity 
of Sbeitla is an elaborate system of check 
dams and terraces, extending up to the 
tops of the mountains for the culture of 
the olive and grains. These works were 
followed out to the valley floor where, 
though in a state of partial ruin, they still 
serve to aid the Arab in barley culture. 
Perhaps the maximum development of ter- 
racing dating from Roman times is to be 
found in the Grand Atlas Mountains in 
Morocco where the slopes are terraced in 
elaborate detail by the Berbers. 

We have seen numerous “karms” or 
artificial earthen mounds in the northern 
Lybian region of Egypt, which contains 
many Roman ruins. These “karnis”, built 
in connection with enclosures, appear to 
have been constructed to add the run-off 
from their slopes to gardens in enclosed 
area. These enclosures are still in use for 
Arab barley fields. 

Thus today, after from fifteen to twenty 
centuries, we have found various foot- 
prints of Roman occupation in North 
Africa. We have seen her temples and 
gods; her coliseums; her slave markets 
where human beings were bought and 
sold to labor, that Roman masters might 
live in luxury and leisure; her aque- 
ducts and elaborate baths; her paved 
roads of commerce in areas sometimes now 
devoid of populations; her public works 
and remains of agricultural conservation 
structures which were made of stone, and 
are still visible after centuries of maraud- 
ing invaders. 

Cato wrote that if one wished to com- 
pliment a Roman, he should be spoken of 
as an “agriculturalist”, but they were 
“ventlemen farmers” who studied the 
times and seasons and methods for plant- 
ing, but ordered slaves to do the work. 
The extent to which they recognized the 
wastage of erosion is not known, but Ro- 
man footprints visible today reveal an ex- 
tensive and detailed knowledge and prac- 
tice in the control and use of little waters, 
and the conservation of soils. But we have 
also seen how all these measures and 
works can be destroyed by man until pro- 
ductive lands are transformed into man- 
made deserts—deserted except for Be- 
douin nomads and their herds. 





NEW ENLARGED EDITION 


JACK MINER 


and the BIRDS 





The most au- 
thoritative book 
on the habits of 


fowl ever pub- 


lished. 


Price $1.00 





It is the record of Jack Miner’s ob- 
servations of wild birds, and his sim- 
ple, logical reasoning from this ob- 
servation—truly a graphic presenta- 
tion of the drama of wild bird life as 
only Jack Miner can tell it. 

You will like the man, his work, and 
his book. It’s a big book, profusely 
illustrated. Cloth bound. We will 
send this book to you postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


The American Forestry Association 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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EAGLES MERE 


“Loveliest Spot in 
Pennsylvania” 


2,200 feet above sea level. All 
outdoor sports including golf on 
two superb courses, tennis on hotel 
courts, boating, bathing, riding. 
miles of marked trails through 
beautiful forests. Indoor games. 
Dancing. 

Under same management 


The Lakeside 
The Forest Inn The Raymond 


Write for Literature and Rates 


HENRY E. KIRK, JR. 
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Measure the Amount of Timber on 
Your Southern Pine Woodland or 
Forest with a Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 


and 


TREE-SCALE STICK 


—Tell how much lumber in board 
feet your logs will saw out by care- 
ful saw-milling (the International 
Log Rule), also what they scale by 
the Doyle Rule. 


—Tell how many 16-foot log cuts 
there are in standing trees. 
—KEstimate the contents in board 
feet (by the Doyle Rule or the more 
accurate International Rule), of 
standing trees of the Shortleaf, 
Longleaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 


$1 a set, postpaid, including canvas 


container and book of instructions. 


THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
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919-17th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 




















Wildlife in Gotham 


(Continued from page 406) 


park authorities or the Iee Age. From 
benind this shelter a bob-white whistles. 
But as you tiptoe near he takes off on 
broad, rounded wings. He takes refuge 
in the bird sanctuary, a feneed-in tangle 
of trees and shrubs of those varieties 
that furnish food for birds. When he has 
recovered his poise the bob-white whistles 
from this retreat. You answer very 
creditably, you think. Evidently he 
thinks so, too, as he continues his end of 
the conversation. 

In a rocky retreat in Alley Pond Park 
a silver fox lives. And how many coun- 
try places can claim a silver fox for a 
neighbor? A cottontail rabbit sits erect 
with nervous nose and ears alert to 
watch a cavaleade of horseback riders 
pass by. 

Northward along the Hudson is In- 
wood Park, whose gigantic tulip trees, 
sweet gum and plane trees are the self- 
same ones under which Audubon used to 
roam in those last days at Minnie’s Land, 
his home overlooking the Hudson—just a 
few blocks below at 157th Street. Min- 
nie’s Land and miles above it now is solid 
concrete and stone—except those acres 
saved for recreation. 

In the favorable environment of In- 
wood Park birds abound and wild flowers 
and weeds flourish together. Here the 
sparrows gather—field sparrows in the 
open spaces, song sparrows in every tree 
and bush. Across the Hudson vesper 
sparrows conduct their evening services 
as the sun sets. 

Central Park in winter, as well as out- 
lying parks, affords refuge to strange 
creatures. The snowy owl, longspur, and 
snow bunting from the Aretie region are 
not unknown. Ducks and geese from 
northern Canada often migrate this far, 
and for their own reasons go no farther. 
Perhaps, after all, it is not a bad idea, 
this wintering in New York City, with 
park attendants to keep the ice open on 
the lakes and daily rations of grain, sup- 
plemented by popcorn, peanuts, and 
bread crumbs from a sympathetic public. 

During the seasons of migration New 
York City becomes a bird city. Like 
delegates to a convention the feathered 
visitors converge upon the city from 
many directions. New York is situated 
near several major migratory routes and 
for centuries the seabirds, the marsh and 
shore birds, the land birds, have passed 
over the region of seashore, swamp, 
woods and fields that is now Gotham. 
The habit of a million years or so is not 
easily changed, so the birds continue to fly 
over the area to their nesting grounds to 
the north, or their winter resort in the 
south. After a day or night of flying 
they stop to rest among the greenery of 
Central Park as well as those pleasant 
places farther removed from confusion. 

On a hazy September day the observer 
in Central Park sees an army of hawks 
fly leisurely over the city—just skimming 
the tops of the tallest buildings. All 
afternoon they pass, at the same rate of 


speed in groups of from ten to fifty, 
Sometimes they fly in a continuous pro- 
cession, at other times the company 
ahead will have disappeared before the 
next contingent hoves into view—but fol- 
lowing after and as undeviating from the 
aerial path as though it were a ribboned 
highway. Down below among the arrow- 
woods and cedars of Central Park, slate- 
colored juncoes, kinglets and warblers 
seek refreshment after a long journey. 

For time unknown Central Park has 
been a favorite stopping place with 
warblers, particularly that rugged see- 
tion of the park where huge outcroppings 
of rock rise like a miniature mountain 
chain, with valleys and rivulets between. 
In the spring when the paths are be- 
decked with azaleas, this section, known 
as the “Ramble,” is colorful with the 
golds, greens, orange and blues of the 
warbler throng,—while orioles, tanagers, 
rose-breasted grosbeaks, Indigo bunting 
—hirds of every hue and kind—convert 
the park into an avian camp meeting. 
Nearly two hundred varieties of birds 
have been listed in this small space in 
the heart of the city. 

Only a few days they tarry before re- 
suming their journey. But there are new 
arrivals to be noted on bird calendars 
and focused in the binoculars of the bird 
fans who are almost as numerous in the 
park on an early spring morning as the 
birds themselves. 

In Madison Square Park, that small 
oasis at the intersection of Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue at Twenty Third 
Street, the whistle of the starling sounds 
above the honks of the motor ears. 

As winter draws to a close the New 
York Boy Scouts set out to find the first 
sign of spring. And they usually grant 
it to the skunk cabbage, that malodorous 
harbinger of spring that rises above the 
swamp of Van Cortlandt Park. This 
swamp is a famous rendezvous for birds, 
and almost as soon as the skunk eabbage 
thrusts its nose above the oozy ground, 
the red-winged blackbirds arrive with 
great to-do of flashing red and orange 
shoulder bands and musical ealling of 
“Ok-a-lees”. It is a favorite resort, too, 
with the marsh wrens and Maryland yel- 
lowthroats that build their nests among 
the cattails and marsh grasses and raise 
their families within hearing of the golf- 
ers’ “Fore!” from the greens on the east. 

The Van Cortlandt swamp has been 
found to be one of the most populous bird 
centers—hirds per acre—in the United 
States. Here one may sit upon a moss- 
cushioned stump and watch the spring 
parade. Kingfishers chase each other 
about, uttering their rattling ery that 
sounds !ike the fun-making contraption 
that people twirl at faney dress parties. 
Pheasants scoot through the air just 
above one’s head, and crows flap lazily 
over the swamp, across the motor road, 
and off in the direction of the picnic 
grounds. In faet, one may never be sur- 
prised at any bird that he sees here- 
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Dear Members— 


We'd like to write each of you a letter to say “thank-you” for your whole- 
hearted support of your Association’s Fire Prevention Campaign. Since that is an 
impossible task, we are using this page to tell you what you have accomplished. 


Your active interest in the Fire Campaign is demonstrated by your purchase 
and use of over 107,000 of the James Montgomery Flagg Poster Stamps. This means 
that 107,000 people all over the country are getting a letter, a package, a postcard, 
a bill or a check, carrying an urgent message from you in the form of a poster 
stamp—a message that makes each one think before he tosses aside his lighted cigar- 
ette or leaves a campfire or commits any one of the careless acts which are responsible 
for most of our fires. Actually your message is reaching many more than the 107,000 
who receive the stamps for they pass through many hands along the way, in transit and 
in the office or home to which they are destined. 


Many of you have also secured the cooperation of local clubs, chambers of 
commerce, and newspapers. Business firms such as lumber, paper, fire insurance and 
tobacco companies have given substantial support to the campaign, using the stamps 
on everything from pay envelopes to shipping cartons. These stamps added to the 
107,000 used by members bring the total of stamps distributed very close to 500,000. 
This means that at least two million people have seen your fire warning during June 
and July—an accomplishment of which you should be proud. 


But the fire season is not over—August, September and October are still haz- 
ardous—so don’t relax your efforts too soon. Be sure that the people in your town, 
the men you do business with, your friends who are taking motor trips, are warned of 
the damage they might do by some small carelessness. Remember that if 


you can 
make them think about fire prevention they will practice it! 


With best regards, 


SME a 


President. 
(In case you need more stamps, send in your order now.) 








Please send me ..............00006 sheets ($1 per sheet) of Forest Fire Prevention Stamps (100 to 
a sheet). I enclose $ 


Address PPTTTTTTETITTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT LTTE Leer 


Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHNGTON, D. C. 
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abouts, whether snowy owl from the Are- 
tic, or adventuring egret from southern 
United States. 

A few years ago a glossy ibis that had 
somehow wandered up from its home in 
southern Florida created considerable 
stir among ornithologists and New York 
bird people during its stay in the swamp. 
Such visitors attain quite a bit of pub- 
licity, being heralded in headlines in the 
metropolitan papers. The woodeock that 
flew in an office window of the General 
Motors Building at 57th Street and 
Broadway last spring was photographed 
and interviewed by reporters like any 
celebrity arriving in the city. 

So, what with eagles and peregrine fal- 
cons flying over the city, silver fox 
housekeeping in one.of the parks, and a 
woodeock sailing in 57th Street windows 
—and perhaps lions on Fifth Avenue— 
there is no lack of wildlife in Gotham. 


When It Rained Salt 
Water 


(Continued from page 414) 


miles of the ocean I do not know the in- 
land extent of this damage but certain 
easily accessible areas show the outer 
foliage badly browned. Nature surely 
reacts in almost unpredictable ways. 
Here is a_ tree, which only occurs 
within a few miles of the ocean, badly 
damaged while the Colorado blue spruce, 
a tree from the top of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is almost immune to wind driven salt. 

The spring growing season showed the 
same erratic damage to hardwoods within 
a few miles of the shore. The foliage 
was delayed through the buds having 
been killed, smaller limbs were dead and 
when new growth on the damaged trees 
did appear it was two or more weeks 
late. The new growth is often almost 
entirely sprouts along the main trunk and 
branches. The most resistant hardwood 
is the horse chestnut and the least re- 
sistant is the tulip. 

The real cause of the damage has not 
been tested as yet. Even the exact se- 
quence of events is somewhat hazy. The 
magnitude of the storm, its rapid move- 
ment, the differences in wind directions 
and the amounts of rain were not re- 
corded. White pine submerged by tide 
water did not brown either from the salt 
water on the needles or from salt bath of 
their root system. However, where the 
needles were above tide water, the brown- 
ing was complete. This may indicate that 
force of wind blowing the salt impregnated 
water into the stomata was the cause of the 
damage. Then again, the strong westerly 
winds without rain which followed the 
storm may have caused excessive evapo- 
ration. This might have intensified the 
effect of the salt upon or within the 
needle. Damage of similar character has 
been noted in the past on new growth 
along ocean fronts. This, however, is the 
first opportunity to see what a real hurri- 
cane can do with wind blown salt in New 
England. Personally, one opportunity is 
enough. 
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GRACE ERNESTINE 
Ray (J Wanted to 
Herd Cattle) is an 
Oklahoma girl, — 
reared on a_ ranch. 
Graduating from the 
University of Okla- 
homa, she taught 
journalism there,—is 
now free lancing. 

HENRY CLEPPER 
(What Is Your Fa- 
vorite Tree?) is a 
Pennsylvanian and 
served his state in 
many branches of 
forest work before 
coming to Washing- 
ton in 1937. Always an interesting writer, 
he raises here a question of wide appeal,— 
and answers it, for some outstanding folks. 

ETHEL SEvERSON 
(Treasures of the 
High Sierra) — of 
Norwegian descent, 
was born in Minne- 
sota but, she says, 
converted to Califor- 
nia. Writing and 
skiing consume most 
of her time outside the 
Paramount Studios. 

ROBERTS Mann 
(Chicago’s Foresters 
Fight Fire) is the 
active superintendent of maintenance of 
the Cook County Forest Preserve, where 
they have been pioneering in fire suppres- 
sion and control methods in a forest lying 
at the doorsill and within the great metro- 
politan area of Chicago. 

LortnE LeETCHER BuTLER (Wild Life in 
Gotham) goes interestingly afield in this, 
for she likes most to write and talk about 
just birds. A Kentuckian in New York, 
she writes refreshingly on nature subjects. 

Guory E. Scorr (Forest Fire). De- 
scended from a line of Welsh poets and 
musicians, Mrs. Seott, who lives in Port- 
land, Oregon, writes of the genesis of 
this poem—“We were motoring the day 
the great Tillamook fire started and saw 
it start, to our horror and dismay. I com- 
menced this poem while riding on a log- 
ging train, through what is now repre- 
sented only by this great burn.” 

W. C. LowperMILK (Footprints of Ro- 
man Agriculture)—soil expert, continues 
presenting evidence he reads in North 
Africa today on the part soil destruction 
probably played 6,000 years ago in the 
crumbling of the great Roman Empire. 

Epwarp P. Curr (Baker River Salmon 
Take a Ride) is a forester with a pen- 
chant for wildlife. 

A. E. Moss (When It Rained Salt Wa- 
ter) is Professor of Forestry at Connec- 
tieut State College, Storrs, Connecticut. 

Tue Cover—“Gulf Vista” is another of 
John Kabel’s beautiful photographs. 
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Grace E. Ray 


Ethel Severson 
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Txee4 Graduate 
Into Lumber 


But modern lumbering provides a 
perpetual kindergarten from which 


comes the growth to supply future 
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demand. The life of a tree is: first, 
the period of growth; second, matur- 
ity; and third, deterioration. Weyer- 
haeuser selects the ripe trees and 
leaves ample stands to reseed cut- 


over areas 
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WEYERHAEUSER SALE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 
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799" 


HAS SURPASSED EVERY PROMISE 
MADE FOR IT 





In 1937 we announced the A-W “99"as “The Greatest Motor 
Grader Ever Built.’ We promised that the versatility, capacity 
and maneuverability resulting from its five exclusive fea- 
tures—never before combined in one machine—would en- 
able its operator to go places and do things far beyond the 
capacity of rear drive, front steer motor graders. 


In two years of practical performance... representing 
hundreds of thousands of hours of operation by hundreds of 
users under the widest variety of conditions... the “99” 
has lived up to every claim made for it. Furthermore, with 
its extraordinary performance on “impossible” jobs, it has 
proved a money and time saver on routine motor grader 
work. Its increased effectiveness enables it to perform faster 
and cheaper than rear drive machines, giving it a wide 
range of new uses that keep it at work more days per year. 

Make no mistake about it. No motor grader which does 
not have these five features—all wheel drive, all wheel 
steer, controlled traction, stabilized frame, precision side 
shift— can possibly equal the all ‘round, year ‘round per- 
formance of the “99.” Job test proof is yours for the asking. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 








Austin -Western 


Motor Graders Crushing and Motor Sweepers 5-Yard Tractor Scraper 
Roll-A-Planes To 2--bab bale dB Ebates Shovels and Cranes 6-Yard Tractor Scraper 
Rollers Washing Plants Bituminous Distributors 8-Yard Tractor Scraper’ 
Snow Plows Blade Graders Elevating Graders 12-Yard Hydraulic Scraper 





